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FEAST AND FAST. 


The first days of this week were, by common 
consent, devoted by the citizens of Boston to 
the reminiscences of the olden time. The 
Centennial Anniversary of the first act of re- 
sistance on the part of our Fathers to the en- 
croachments of the Home Government finds 
us apeople greatly multiplied and extended, 
our country a refuge for the wronged and op- 
pressed of other countries, and better yet, a 
steadfast center of liberal and peaceful influ- 
ence. 

Perhaps it was best, under these circum- 
stances, that the two departments of active 
women in the community, including on the 
one hand those who plead that partial Justice 
should ripen into entire Justice, and on the 
other thuse who have all the rights they want, 
should be able to make each its own manifes- 
tation. This liberty of division leads in the 
end to more perfect union. Not the less do 
we look forward with earnest desire to the 
time in which, on the Woman question, there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd, the fold 
of a purified and redeemed society, and its 
guardian, the recognized source of divine truth. 

But Divine Providence had appointed for us 
days of sorrow in this week, as well as days of 

joy. Eveninthe hight of our festivities many 
of us involuntarily recalled 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead.’’ 

a burning and a shining light of Science and 
of high influence, quenched in the mists of 
death. To-day the flags will be draped -at 
half mast, and the bells will toll, in token of 
public mourning. And the noble form that 
was Louis Agassiz will be laid in the dust. 
*‘Is this the end of so much greatness ?’’ our 
aching hearts will ask. But his many great 
works will stand upand say: “He has left you 
ali of his mortal and immortal value which it 
was possible for a man to leave.” For more 
than a quarter of a century he abode among 
us. But he has carried our country forward 
in scientific knowledge and pursuit in a way 
that time cannot measure. 

Keenly as the bereavement is felt by a large 
circle of relatives and friends, its bitterness is 
yet lessened by the sense of what the great 
man has accomplished for his own generation 
and for posterity. His bright and loving pres- 
ence is gone. That wonderful smile which lit 
the whole lecture room has passed from the 
living treasures of the world. But the enthu- 
siasm of his life remains embodied in noble in- 
stitutions of his founding. The Museum at 
Cambridge and the School] at Pennakese will 
be his monuments. Even more than these 
perhaps, the great love of scientific pursuits 
which his presence suggested and his labors 
sustained so widely in our community. And 

it is sweet though sad to remember that the 
beautiful life came to its end beautifully. The 
joys of famiiy atfection, the delights of friend- 
ship, the intense pleasures of scientific thought 
were his to the last. And he sank in his be- 
loved West like a glorious Sun whose decline 
must come, but whose departure is all light, 
beauty and promise. Another day we may 
speak further of him and of his. To-day, sol- 


emn Grief aod Love cau only sigh Farewell. 
J. W. H. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


1. ON THE AMAzons, by C. A. Stephens. 
Boston: Osgood, $1.50. 

2. Five WEEKS In A BALLOON. From the 
French of Jules Verne. Boston: Osgood, $2. 

3. WHat KATy Dip AT SCHOOL, by Susan 
Coolidge. Boston: Roberts, $1.50. 

4. Lucy Marra, by Abby Morton Diaz. 
Boston: Osgood, $1.50. 

5. Mart’s Fouuies, by Mary N. Prescott. 
Boston: Osgood, $1.50. 

6. Trotry’s WeppinG Tour, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Boston: Osgood, 1.50. 

7. BeEp-TIME Srortss, by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. Boston: Roberts, $1.50. 

8. CHILD LirE IN Prose. Edited by John 
G. Whittier, illustrated. Boston: Osgood, 33. 

The autumn has brought its usual harvest 
of children’s books; and, as usual, most of 
them are written bywomen. Thisis especial- 
ly true of those which aim to describe charac- 
ter and social life. The boys’ books are com- 


stories of Mr. C. A. Stephens just now seem 
to take the lead. His early books, which gave 
the out-door life of the New England woods, 
were fresh and hearty; they showed how 
great areour home resources in the way of 
field sports, and were only marred for older 
readers by some excess of killing, reminding 
one of that most bloodthirsty book, Gordon 
Cumming’s adventures in Africa. But Mr. 
Stephens is de troying his reputation, as many 
others have done before him; and now that 
he is in the tropics, he seems but a diluted 
Mayne Reid. 

“Five Weeks in a Balloon,” is one of the 
most entertaining of Jules Verne’s inexhaust- 
ible legends. The recent discovery of one of 
the Paris war-balloons in Africa,seems almost 
to bring this book within the domain of the 
possible; just as the submarine “‘Lay torpedo 
boat” seemed to confer probability on “T wen- 
ty-thousand Leagues under the Sea.” 

Among late books for girls, “What Katy 
did at School,” must have the foremost place ; 
and it is likely to be as popular as Miss Al- 
cott’s books, while it is more carefully written. 
Yet what is the reason that an American lady, 
writing for and about tolerably well-taught 
children, should make them talk so much 
worse grammar than any children are found 
talking in deceat Englishstories? Even Miss 
Woolsey makes her girls of fifteen say ‘Me 
and Mary Andrews laughed so,’’ ‘“‘Who are 
you going to walk with?” and “I sort of 
thought-you did.” Many school girls talk so, 
no doubt,—and so will many more, if they as- 
sociate such phrases with all their favorite 
heroines in literature. Such a favorite ‘‘Rose 
Red” is sure to be, and she is certainly as real 
and genuine a person as Miss Alcott’s “Jo,” 
or any of the representative damsels that lady 
has created. But whether it tends to good 
morals to depict all school-teachers as the 
natural enemies of childhood, I doubt; and 
Rose’s school-scrapes have a dangerous at- 

ractiveness, though retribution and remorse 
are usually administered in due form, ere the 
end. 

Mrs. Diaz’s‘‘Lucy Maria” is a farther sequel 
to“ William Henry’s Letters,’? and has the 
same rare quality of fidelity to New England 
life which this writer has shown from the be- 
ginning. Its greatest drawback is that it is 
written altogether in the form of letters, and 
they are apt to be tiresome, except in ‘Wil- 
liam Henry’s” boyish hands. Lucy Maria, of 
course, goes out to service, as is the fashion in 
recent American stories; and she is rather 
over-philosophical in the process, though not 
so painfully epigrammatic as Mrs. Whitney’s 
handmaidens. But the rural life is New Eng- 
land at its best side; there are still such homes 
as “Summer Sweeting Place,’ though alas! 
too few. There are many who willagree with 
Mr. Field’s recommendation that Mrs. Diaz 
should write areal novel of American life, and 
she certainly has many of the essential qualifi- 
cations for that peculiarly difficult work. 

“‘Matt’s Follies,’? by Miss Mary N. Prescott, 
has also plenty of New England flavor in it, 
and plenty of boyish life. Matt’s blunders and 
mishaps are genuine Yankee-boy blunders, 
and not merely Irish bulls at second-hand. 
He is full of generosity, too, and the sympathy 
of the story is generally on the right side. 
Some of the chapters show that wealth of lan- 
guage and that rare power of description which 
Miss Prescott shares with her sister, Mrs. Spof- 
ford. 

Miss Phelps’ “Trotty’’ is a genuine child- 
creation, and yet there is something a little 
spasmodic about his baby-talk, sometimes, 
The story of “Bobbit’s Hotel” seems so di- 
rectly imitated from Victor Hugo and his de- 
lightful Gavroche, as to take away much of its 
charm. Nor can even the example of Dick- 
ens quite make the playing-at-matrimony, by 
small children, an attractive performance. 
Yet there are so many pleasant things in the 
book that it seems hard to criticize it; and 
some of the detached stories, as that of “June 
and Massa Linkum,”’ are especially good. 

Mrs. Moulton’s “Bed-time Stories” have 
much grace and tender thoughtfulness, quite 
unlike the more rollicking style of all the oth- 
er books named thus far. These stories may 
err a little on the side of seriousuess and sen- 
timent; but this is a pleasing error, amid the 
present fashions; and we have also the enjoy- 
ment of a more graceful and cultivated style 
than is now commonly brought to bear on 
children. With a little more sunshine, the 
book would merit only the warmest praise. 

Last, but not least, comes Whittier's beauti- 
ful “Child Life in Prose,” which is not a sto- 
ry, but rather an encyclopedia of the litera- 
ture written to celebrate or record childhood. 
The illustrations are most graceful and the 
whole mechanical execution such as to delight 
a tasteful reader, of whatever age. For chil- 
dren also have taste, and will carry with them 
all their lives the recollection of abook whose 





munly out door books; and among these the 


outside is worthy of its inside. T. W. H. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S TEA PARTY. 


The Centennial Anniversary of the Boston 
Tea Party was celebrated under the auspices 
of the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in accordance with the following call. 

The women of New England who believe that 
“TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION IS 
TYRANNY,” avd that our forefathers were justified 
in resisting depotic power by throwing the tea into 
Boston Harbor, hereby invite the men and women of 
New England to unite with them in celebrating the 
une Hundredth Anniversary of that event, in Fan- 
euil Hall, on MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVE- 
NING, DEC, 15, from 4 to 9 P.M. 

Long before the hour appointed for the 
opening of the meeting, the crowd began to as- 
semble, and at 4 o’clock thie Hall was literally 
packed solid with a dense mass of humanity, 
composed of ladies and gentlemen represent- 
ing all classes in life who were interested in 
the object ot the meeting—the elevation of 
Woman to an equality with men in citizenship, 
no less than the celebration of the patriotic 
deed of our forefathers. 

THE DECORATIONS. 

There was no elaborate attempt at decora- 
tion, the historic pictures speaking as loudly 
as any mottoes or decorations could of the 
real object ot the meeting. Directly beneath 
the large picture, “Liberty and Union,” at 
the rear of the platform, was the motto, “Tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny,” in 
letters of evergreen on a white ground. On 
the front of the right gallery was the motto, 
“Governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed.” These were all 
the decorations, with fhe exception of the 
eagle, bearing in its beak the Union Shield, 
which adorned the rear gallery. The old Cra- 
dle of Liberty needed no adorning, however, 
for itis always beautiful in the eyes of Bos- 
tonians, and required no artificial embeilish- 
ment to enhance its beanty. 

Among those who occupied seats on the 
platform were Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Wendell Phillips, Mary A. 
Livermore, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, 
Frederick Douglass, Stephen S. Foster, Mary 
F. Eastman, Henry B. Blackwell, Marga: et 
W. Campbell, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Ch: s- 
topher P. Cranch, Rev. Dr. Bartol, Samuel 
May, James Freeman Clarke, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Bronson Alcott, Judge Pitman, Charles 
W. Slack, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Mrs. An- 
na Granger Dow, Mrs. Susie Vogl, Mrs. Isaac 
Ames, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Hon. Jas. N. 
Buffum, and many others. Also Mrs. Hughes, 
a venerable lady of eighty-six years, to whom 
Col. Higginson pleasantly referred in one of 
his speeches. 

At precisely five minutes past four o’clock, 
Col. T. W. Higginson called the -assembly to 
order in a brief, but brilliant speech as follows ; 

ADDRESS OF COL. HIGGINSON. 

Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN,—I have been re- 
quested to call this meeting to order. It 
might be supposed to be easily called to order, 
by reason of the predominance of ladies in the 
audience, yet, it is not easily called to order, 
because there are so few seats tooccupy. But 
the anti-slavery women stood with their 
night-work before them, through all that long 
contest, and I have no doubt that the ladies I 
see befure me can stand through this shorter 
one if occasion requires. (Applause.) When 
Kossuth stood in Faneuil Hall, he was told it 
was ‘‘the Cradle of Liberty.” He said, “I 
don’t like the word ‘cradle,’ for it savors of 
mortality.” ‘The women who have called tliis 
meeting, have a right, by the admission of 
their sternest critics, to handle anything so 
domestic as a cradie; but the cradle they 
rock is the cradle of Woman’s Rights, a cra- 
dle of Immortality. The principle we repre- 
sent to-day, is good for another hundred years 
at least. We have met to rededicate old Fan- 
euil Hall to another one hundred years more 
of agitation on the same old plattorm—taxa- 
tion with representation. We shall fight it 
out on that line if it takes all the century. 
The women who have called this meeting, have 
been preparing for it, for years, and so did 
those who called the earlier meeting that we 
meet to commemorate. For years the women 
of New England had known what was coming, 
if the men did not, and declined in advance 
the little invitation of King George to take 
tea athis board, even at their own expense. 
Four years before the Boston Tea Party, three 
hundred women of Boston in one wek had 
sent their names to the newspapers as abjur- 
ing the use of tea; one hundred married wom- 
en signed their names and, a week after, one 
hundred twenty six unmarried ladies aiso sent 
in their names and pledged themselves to re- 
nounce tea. Se, week after week, they came 
in and pledged themselves to renounce the 
use of tea. The Boston ladies of to day are 
more fortunate. They keep the tea and the 
principle also. (Applause.) At that time 
there were many other meetings, held at other 
places, connected with the prosecution of the 
tea controversy. One of the most momen- 
tous of these was held under “Liberty Tree,” 
and was addressed by three out of four of the 
Boston representatives in the General Assem- 
bly. Those three were Adams, Quincy and 
Phillips. From that day to this there never 
has been a Phillips wanting in Boston to speak 
the truth and shame the sinner. I have the 
honor of introducing the best living represen- 
tative we could find of that honored name, 
who is to speak to you first this evening, Mr. 
Wendell Phillips. 





Mr. Weypet Purtirs arose, amid hearty | Field, hidingit in the ocean, and & Whipple, 


applause, and spoke as follows: 
ADDRESS OF MR. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Mr. Cuainman: I am sorry that an engage- | 
ment at a distance will prevent my having | 
more than the pleasure of sayinga few sen- | 
tences of congratulation to this meeting, that I 
may add my name to this ratification after a 
hundred years of the great act of Boston in | 
furtherance of independence. The old story , 
which makes this week illustrious in the Town | 
annals and the National record is very short, 
very familiar to usall. The British govern- | 
ment for a dozen years previous to 1773 had | 
been poor. It was no particular hostility to 
the colonies and no specific assertion of a 
principle that led them to claim the right to 
tax the American people; it was the need of 
money ; another instance of how often, out of 
the most trivial necessities, haa arisen the as- 
sertion of a great moral principle. Well, you 
remember, after an effort to get money by 
a and then by other methods, they finally 
taxed tea and silks and glass, and half a dozen 
articles. The savage growl of New England 
warned the Cabinet that this statute could not 
be enforced. Far down to South Carolina 
came the organized revolt and then, following 
the usual policy of the British government for 
the last hundred vears, to yield gracefully when 
resistance was no longer possible, the ministry 
removed all taxes except thoge on tea, having 
gotten themselves into the unpleasant predica- 
ment of either asserting the rule to some extent 
or absolutely abandoning the right to tax on 
this side of the water. Fora little while the 
law hung unexecuted, a threat rather than an 
action, and at last Lord North, thinking to 
reach what.he supposed the great weakness 
of the Yankees— the saving of money—agreed 
with the East India Company that he would 
allow them to send their accumulated stock of 
tea to these colonies without paying an export 
duty, so that the reimposition of the tax of 
three pence a pound should still leave tea 
cheaper here than it was in London, and he 
thought he could bribe Boston, when she saw 
she could have tea actually cheaper thao at 
home, to submit to the arrangement. But the 
fathers snuffed oppression : it was just the point 
to which they had long desired to see the quar- 
rel converge—the naked principle, no revenue, 
no added cost, nothing but the simple bare 
right. Along through the month of November 
the cargoes continued to arrive. Meetings, 
protests, organizations to cease the use of tea, 
wide-spread non-importation agreements, by 
which the merchant suffered his counting-house 
to be padlocked and the key to be placed in 
the hands of a committee, convulsed the prov- 
ince, and at last, driven to the wall, desirous to 
provoke the last issue, Sam Adams, probably 
the greatest statesman God ever lent the Uni- 
ted States in that trying epoch (applause), 
plucked from his fertile brain the idea that they 
would send the tea back into the ocean if it 
did not go back to England, throw it out into 
the harbor, if that was the only way of getting 
rid of it. And on the sixteenth day of this 
month some three or four hundred chests of 
tea were emptied into the sea. It wasa very 
small act, a very small amount of treasure was 
wasted; but it settled, you might say, the 
fact that the colonies were determined to sever 
the tie that bound them to the mother-country, 





for it was one of the first, if not the very first 
act—first, unless you count the stamp act resist 
ance—in which an American lifted his hand 


openly, and with a set purpose, against the laws | 


of Parliament. Well, that is avery short story, 
seemingly a very simple one, and it holds within 
it only one simple principle—that a man has 
a duty to perform to the community in which 
he lives, to save it from any assertion on the 
part of government that he can be ruled, taxed, 
punished withont his consent. That is all. 
(Applause) Itis a great story to tell, when you 
look at it as the .ittle rivulet which you can 
span with your finger, but which swells at last 
into the Mississippi and the Gulf and holds up 
the navies of a continent. Itis a very good 
thing to build the sepulchres of the prophets, 
and chiefly so in this hall where part of the 
regiments were quartered by which England 
thought she could awe Boston into submission ; 
in that very corner where you stand, the oriz- 
inal Faneuil Hall, were one-third of the soldiers, 
who, as Major Byles says, “‘when we asked to 
have our wrongs appeased England sent them 
red dressed— there is where they stood. It is 
a glorious thing to build the sepulchres uf the 
prophets, but the meaning of this day to me is 
a voice from those old lips behind us not to 
build their sepulchres but to do their work. 
(Applause). I do not believe, Sam Adams, 
could he speak to-day, would have anything 
to say at all on the simple question of taxation 
without representation. I think if he walked 
the streets of Boston to-day he would have 
three or four principles of this kind: Maine 
iiquor law, woman’s voting, codperation, and 
a system of finance broad as the continent and 
with no. basis of specie toencumber it. (Ap- 
plause.) I think if he lived to-day he would 
stand exactly where he did stand—at the very 
head of the van of the reformers of bis age. 
The man who tries to prevent money from ac- 
cumulating in the aris:ocratic class is the true 
descendant of Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jef- 
ferson is represented to-day by the man 
who tries to find out a system of finance which 
shall render it impossible for one man ever to 
get fifty niillions of dollars. (Applause.) The 
glories of fathers are the children’s and though 
the children are not always the exact copies of 
their fathers, they are in truth the children 
of their father. 

And here I borrow a little from Ireland, and 
say, if you want tobe as good as your father 
you must be better (laughtesz.) That man who 
sent a plate to China to have a set made, and 
it had half an inch crack on the edge, and all 
came back with a crack just like it, is the man 
that we meet to-day somewhere in New Eng- 
land, who describes the infinite importance of 
taxation without representation. He is just as 
good as his father in a literal sense, but he is 
really not as good because he is not better. 

The representative of Benjamin Franklin tc- 





day is not the man who puts up lightning rods. 
He isa Morse, inventing the telegraph, a Cyrus 


giving us a map of the moon. The Hannah 
More of today is not writing essays on the ed- 
ucation of girls. She is going from Boston to 
St. Louis, night after night arguing for the bal- 
lot in the hands of women (applause.) The 


| Copernicus of to-day is not the nan measuring 
| the distance to the sun, or weighing it with a 


greater accuracy. Heis the illustriows scholar 
who has just left us at Cambridge, to whom 
Nature revealed her secretsin a new lang- 
uage, and who has taught us how the worlds 
themselves were made. 

And thus we are to read the duty ofhistory, 


| which is to pick out the lesson and theinspira- 


tion of a hundred years ago, not putting our 
feet down actually in their tracks, but owe | 
what they would have done had they stoo 

here today; and therefore, Mr. Chairman, [ 
come around to the conclusion at which I have 
been aiming. This meeting is assembled with 
only one dominant purpose, which is that 
Woman shall have her share at the ballot-box. 

The founders of this great government are 
represented by them. They are the lineal de- 
scendants and representatives of 1776. 

If, in the great arrangements of Nature, it is 
possible that the fathers can look down upon 
their sons and daughters, they are today giving 
us their blessing under these roofs. And I 
think, Mr. President, another thing: The tea- 
spillers of 1773 elaborated the blessing that 
made us a nation, and within the last hundred 
years there has been a growth of material pros-_ 
perity such as five centuries before could not 
show, and in my opinion three centuries to 
come will not exhibit to us (applause.) We 
have the gas (the gas that moment having been 
lighted,) (laugbter;) and the telegraph, and the 
lavish application of steam, and the ever pres- 
ent oganization of wealth, doubling production, 
cheapening production, facilitating production, 
beyond all measurement. These four great 
agencies within fifty years have hurled the 
world forward such a leap as it never made in 
three hundred years, and probably will not 
make in that channel for two centuries to come. 

To-day, both here and in Europe, the tenden- 
cy is not to material changes, butsocial. The 
great issues in Europe, following in our foot- 
steps, are social and political in the broadest 
sense. She clutches that republicanism which 
we have gotten, and I believe,far sooner than 
any man expects, republicanism will blot out 
half the thrones of Europe. In Great Britain 
the republican effort has but one stronghold to 
break over, that is the land monopoly. The 
moment it can take that omnipotence out of the 
hands of 300,000 men, the dynasty of Victoria 
is closed. Secondly, I believe that France, by 
the blessing of God, has seen the end of the 
Bourbons and the close of the Bonapartes (ap- 
plause.) Fortunately, with the exception of 
D’Aumale, no great genius in either name sur- 
vives. But Germany looms over the horizon 
with concentrated and organized power, and the 
sore heart of France aches forrevenge. Fortu- 
nately she can never rise to that possibility 
under a Bonaparte or Bourbon. 

If she fails into the hands of one or the other, 
she is a second-rate power. Only by the genius 
of a statesman and a soldier with a republic be- 
hind him can France cross the Rhine, and 
every Frenchman under thirty years of age is 
sworn to a method that will make that pussi- 
ble, and therefore [look fora Republic. In 
Spain, also, thank God again, the race of kings 
is extinct. There is no decent queen and no 
vestige of a princely “hanger-on,”and therefore 
Castelar has a free chess-board, and I think a 
fair probability of success. Un that side of the 
ocean, the future of the century is a vast leap 
of political progress; on this side, it is social ; 
a change oft finance that shall tear down the 
tyranny of capital, and lift up the condition of 
labor: a change in ‘politics that shall summon 
into the grena the moral element which the 
two sexes standing side by side have always 
given to every human effort they once attempt- 
ed. And, again, curbing that tyranny of co- 
operative wealth without which we are to have 
but a short, and like the Republics of Italy, 
hardly an honorable existence. If this day 
does not mean the inspiration of social chan- 
ges as radical and as wide as, a hundred years 
ago, it heralded political changes, then as Gib- 
bon wrote the “Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” so the boy is born to-day who 
will write the decline and fall of the American 
Republic ; for it seems to me that nothing but 
the concentration of the national theught on 
this social supplementing of the political efforts 
of our f thers can give health to the Republic. 
He was a benevolent man who said two centu- 
ries ago that philanthropy means to make two 
blades of grass grow where only one previous- 
ly existed, and he described it correctly. But 
the philanthropy of to-day is busied in a better 
ed than that. It is to let each man to whom 
God gives breath have a bit of land on which to 
raise one blade of grass. |Applause.} That is 
the difference of the problems; that is the fu- 
ture to which we are summoned; that is the 
work which this day bids us go forward and ac- 
complish. That is the only use which we can 
fairly make of the example of this hall in 
which we stand, that is to be the cradle of lib- 
erty for another hundred years. It isto be 
the cradle of social changes as vast as those 
which have been initiated here in the hundred 
years gone by. I want, therefore, eyes open 
to recognize the Hancock and the Adams of 
to-day. Waldo Emerson said once that no 
man knew better than Daniel Webster, the 
Hancock and the Adams of 76, but that if that 
statesman should meet in the streets of Bos- 
ton the John Hancock and the Sam Adams of 
1850, his eyes were not opened wide enough to 
recognize them. So, every one of yon, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you want to know the eldest 
born of that crowd of masked Indians that 
went down onto the wharf a hundred years 
ago and struck the first blow that rung through 
two continents, at the hitherto unchallenged 
omnipotence of Great Britain, you find it here 
to-day in the opening, so far as this meeting 
can open it, of the vast movement which is to 
display the application of that principle and 
include both sexes. The toast of that day 
was, ‘‘America—her cause is the cause of hu- 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Public meetings in connection with the Bris- 
tol and West of England Society for the re- 
moval of the Electoral Disabilities of Women 
have been held during the past month in vari- 
ous towns, and have excited considerable in- 
terest and attention. 

MEETING AT STROUD. 

At Stroud, Mr, Dickinson, M. P., took the 
Chair.» The Subscription Rooms were crowd- 
ed, and the speakers were Miss Beedy, M. A., 
Miss Ashworth, Rev. W. J. Hall, Rev. H. Aus- 
tin, Mr. Bragg, Mr. J. Sibree, M. A., and Mr. 
Clapham. ‘The proceedings were very unani- 
mous. 

MEETING Af CIRENCESTER. 

A meeting was held at the Corn Hall, Ciren- 
cester, on Tuesday evening. There was a good 
attendance. The Chair was occupied by the 
Rev. H. Ashbery, in the unavoidable absence 
of the Rev. J. J. Brown, and he was eugene 
by the Rev. H. Austin, Mts. Austin, Mr. Thom. 
as Brewin, and Mr. H. Alexander. Miss Beedy, 
M.A., (of Antioch College, Ohio), and Miss 
Lilias S. Ashworth, niece of the Right Hon. 
John Bright, attended as a deputation. There 
were also present many of the principal inhab- 
itants of the town and neighborhood, including 
a large number of ladies. 

Tue Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said he did not expect to occupy that position, 
and he quite hoped that their friend and broth- 
er townsman, Mr. Brown, would have taken 
the Chair; but in consequence of a family be- 
reavement he was quite unable to be present. 
Mr. Thomas Brewin had therefore been kind 
enough to propose that he (Mr. Ashbery) 
should preside, but he had suggested that the 
Chair would be more ably occupied by him- 
self. Mr. Brewin, however, remarked that he 
was the more fit person, because he should 
present a rather larger appearance than him- 
self (laughter). This was the first time that 
he had ever been elected to an honorable posi- 
tion on the ground of quantity (!aughter). He 
had been under tie impression that it was 
brains that qualified a man for that position, 
but if it was desirable that the Chairman 
should present a broad aspect, perhaps it was 
right that he should occupy the Chair that 
evening in preference to Mr. Brewin (laughter). 

They were all aware upon what subject 
they were met. It was one which would com- 
mend itself to most of their judgments and feel- 
ings. ‘They weremetto do what they could 
towards giving women the suffrage. To do 
away, in tact, with the electoral disabilities of 
women. There were those who felt consider- 
able objection to anythiog in this direction. 
They feel that the ladies will occupy the whole 
of space, and that necessitated the men being 
nowhere (laughter). He was not afraid of that. 
It seemed to him to be simply a question of jus- 
tice (hear, hear). Why should the ladies be 
excluded from rights, which, in all other re- 
spects save that of sex, they were qualified to 
evjoy? (applause). It was simply a matter 
of justice that the ladies demanded in connec- 
tion with this movement (hear, hear). He 
knew that it was said that this would promote 
Conservatism in the country, and bea check 
to the advancement of Liberalism. He con- 
tended that this was nota party question. If 
it were a fact—and it was a fact—-that the ma- 
jority of the supporters of this measure were 

iberals, it showed that Liberals preferred 
justice to Liberalism (hear, hear). He might 
on most points confess himself a Liberal, and 
on some points he might be termed a Radical, 
but he believed that there was a great deal in 
the country that needed conservatizing. If 
they felt an objection to this movement on the 
ground he had mentioned, it was no reason 
why they should do a real injustice (ap- 
plause). There wasa great deal said about 
the emancipation of women. He was himself 
not sanguine but that some women would al- 
ways remain the slaves of men, and he was not 
sanguine also that some men would ever cease 
to be the slaves of women. He had known 
some women who were the slaves of men, and 
he had known some men who were the slaves 
of women. Some timorous men in the pree- 
ence of their wives dared not say that their 
souls weretheir own (laughter). They were 
told that Hooper was sometimes summoned b 
his wife from the midst of a discussion to pn 
the cradle, and that when he had quieted the 
little disturber, he returned to cap the argu- 
ments that he had left unfinished. And John- 
son, despite his bluff exterior, was said to be 
ous under the influence of Mrs. Johnson. 
© that there had been a little slavery on both 
sides, and there would continue to be. Our 
liberty depended a great deal more upon our 
individual selves than upon any political ar- 
rangement. We need not fear that we should 
get into very great trouble or slavery as the 
result of this movement being successful. It 
was said, he knew, that women were not 
suited to mix inthe turmoil of an election. 
There. was, it was true, a great deal about 
an election that was exceedingly objection- 
able, and he fancied that as the ladies had had 
a softening influence in every direction, they 
might have the same effect with regard to 
elections, and that ruffianism would greatly 
decrease (hear, hear, and laughter). He 
would not say much more, for it was one of 
the privileges of the chair not to make a long 
speech, as they had persons present who were 
much interested in the subject and whom 
they were anxious to hear. They had a very 
fair subject before them, for it was about the 
ladies. They had also before them two very 
fair representatives of the ladies’ cause, and 
there was every probability that the speeches 
would be heard in the most fair manner, and 
receive that fair attentio:: to which it was en- 
titled (cheers and laughter). Mr. Ashbery 
then read the following letters: 
Dver STREET, CIRENCESTER, Oct. 27, 1873. 
My Dear SiR.—I have received a summons to at- 
tend the fuveral of my wife's mo:her, which is to take 
lace on Tuesday. I regret exceedingly that you will 
us be put to the trouble of finding another chair- 
man for your meeting. 1 am sorry, too, at being pre- 
vented the giving of my mite of service in respect of 
the object you reek. trust that you will have a 
large gathering and unanimous in the directicn you 
desire, Kindly make known the fact that Iam called 
away to London. 
Iam, my dear sir, yours very truly. 
Rev. Henry Austin. J.J. B: own. 
RENDCOMB PARK, CIRENCESTER, Oct 27. 
Sir :—You are rightin supposing me to takea warm 
interest in the movement in favor of the Woman Suf- 
frage, and I much regret that it will be entirely out of 
my power to attend the meeting, as I am unabie to 
leave home to-morrow evening. J 
Sir Francis is obliged to be present at a dinner at 
Reading to-morrow. 
1 hope the meeting to-morrow may add friends to 
the cause, and help to bring us nearer the result de- 
eired. Yours faithfully, Louisa 8. GoLpsaip. 


and then called upon Mr. Thomas Brewin to 
move the first resolution 

Mr. T. Brewiu proposed the following reso- 
lution: 

That the exclusion of Women, otherwise legally 

ualitied, from voting in the election of Members of 
Parliament, is injurious to those excluded, contrary 
to the principle of just representation, and to that of 
the laws now in force regulating the election of muni- 
cipal, parochial, and all other representative govern- 
ments. 

He thought this resolution would commend 
itself to all of them, when they considered that 
the system of representation now in vogue in 
the country © 1s household suffrage and not 
manhood su ‘rsge. Every householder, man 
or woman, should have arightto vote. IJt was 
said that the ladies were the weakersex. But 
supposing that a man and wife occupied a 
house, the man is suddenly struck down, and 
the woman had to support the household, and 
instead of being the weaker she had to perform 
the duties of both. He contended that widows 
were no more unworthy of a vote than a man. 
Members of Parliament were elected to repre- 
sent various interests, but the home and the 
hearth would be more likely to have the prom- 
inence in the representation of women. He 
did not believe that if women had had any 
voice in legislation, that we should have had 
so many bloody wars. Their friends would 
not have been sent to shed their biood. We 
should not have had laws for keeping public- 
houses open till,ten or eleven o'clock. He 
was not afraid that the effect of the success of: 
this movement on the legislature would be in- 
jurious. As the chairman had remarked, the 
question was not a party one. Disraeli sup- 
ported it, and our own member voted for them. 
It was, therefore, not a party question, and he 
considered that while they had a Queen on the 
Throne it would seem to be almost disloyal to 
keep women from voting. A woman paid the 
taxes and all other burdens, yet when the time 
for voting comes, she was called the “weaker 
sex,” and she had no voice whatever in the ad- 
ministering of those tunds (hear,hear). He 
considered it an unmanly thing. There was 
Miss Gordon, of Kemble—she had no vote, 
yet very likely the man that cleaned her boots 
had (cheers). Look at Ann Ward, she had 
no more vote than a cat. It was just as rea- 
sonable to exclude women from voting as it 
would be to disfranchise men under five feet 
high (laughter and hear, hear). He did 
fee! ashamed that these ladies should have to 
make this appeal. He felt humiliated that any 
ladies should have to plead for this right, 
which should have been granted longago. He 
had great pleasure in proposing the resolution. 

Mrs. Austin seconded the resolution. 

Miss Beedy rose to support the resolution, 
and was very warmly received. She said they 
were asking for the extension of the Parlia. 
mentary Frafichise to women householders and 
tax-payers, to the women who have the prop- 
erty qualification requisite to give the franchise 
tomen. A few years ago these women were 
given the municipal franchise. It was seen 
that women had the same interest in maintain- 
ing a good municipal government that men 
have. That women were rated on the same 
conditions as men, and it was thought that they 
had the same right that men had to a voice in 
the distribution of those rates. It was also 
seen that the houses of women were, as the 
houses of men, subject to the interference of 
Health Boards and their Inspectors, and that 
they therefore had a right to participate in the 
election of those Boards. It was also evident, 
that women had the same iuterest in the edu- 
cation of the country that men had, so that it 
was nothing but right that they should vote for 
the election of School Boards. Now, they were 
asking the country to admit that the same rea- 
sons which secured to women the municipal 
aud parochial franchise, holds with equal force 
with regard to the parliamentary franchise. 
They were asking the country to admit that 
the woman who contributed to the public tunds 
had the same right as a man to a voice in the 
apprépriation of these funds. If men held 
property for which they are taxed, or occupy 
houses for which they are rated, they had a 
vote. It was not enquired what their views, 
ovcupation, or position might be. If they had 
the property and bore the burdens attaching to 
that property, they were entitled to a vote. 
The same reasoning would apply to women. 
Though the occupation, tastes, and experiences 
of women must necessarily be somewhat differ- 
ent to those of men, that should not have the 
effect of excluding them from the rights that 
were attached to the property which they rep- 
resented. A few women asked for these rights 
as a defense to the property which they held. 
They felt that they needed the franchise to 
defend their rights. They might remember 


because they could be of no political use to 
their landlords. Great complaint was made 
of the inefficiency of women’s work, and wo- 
men were ashamed of it, and asked for better 
education. 
All over the country there was a demand for 
the better educatiun of women. At present 
more than 90 per cent. of the educational en- 
dowments of the country are devoted to the 
education of boys, much of these funds were 
originally left for both boys and girls on equal 
conditions. An instance ot this might be found 
in the Blue Coat School, whose annual revenue 
now almost equals £50,000. These fauds were 
left for the education of boys and girls. ‘To-day 
there were being educated in that school 1200 
boys and 19 girls. And this was not the only 
disparity. Those 1200 boys had the chance of 
fitting themselves tor the Universities, while 
the 19 girls were trained as domestic servants. 
She could cite many other cases, but time 
would not permit ber to do so. Women must 
either have their share of the existing educa- 
tional endowments, or no funds must be provi- 
ded. This would involve a new Act of Parlia- 
ment; but it was a curious fact that the mem- 
ber of Parliament who did not value the en- 
franchisement of women, cared very little for 
the better education of women. Women were 
asking for the franchise as a means to secure 
just Legislation, better education, and for the 
removing of the impediments against women’s 
work. Butthisdemand was very largely mis- 
understood. The common opinion was that 
women were trying to grasp a new range of 
duties that would lead to a neglect of their 
homes and their children, that they were try- 
ing to invade the sphere that nature had ap- 
propriated to men. ‘The very reverse of this 
was true. Women were only trying to get 
themselves into a position where they could do 
their half of life’s duties better than they now 
did. It was a shame to us that more scientific 
thought was expended on the food and rearing 
of cattle than on the food and physical habits 
of children. But the one was in the hands of 
men who were trained to scientific observation 
and habits of reasoning. The other was in the 
hands of women, to whom it had been thought 
a mistake to teach the sciences and mathe- 
matics. Woman needed to know more of the 
world—to know its temptations, and how they 
presented themselves, so that she might be able 
to warn her children against them. Women 
did not want the place of men, they only want- 
ed to come up along side of men, instead of 
walking behind them. Some were asking for 
the franchise on the ground that women were 
better than men. Mrs. Poyser said that she 
did not deny that women were fools, because 
they were made to match the men (laughter). 
In some things women were better than men, 
and wiser than men. In otner things men were 
better than women, and wiser than women, 
therefore they needed the wisdom and good- 
ness of both. It might be asked why the de- 
mand was not made before. Women now had 
less to do.than formerly. The household oc- 
cupations had diminished. Spinning, weav- 
ing, and making garments had passed from 
them into the hands of men. They had more 
leisure for thinking and reading. If men wish- 
ed to monoplize the power, they should have 
monopolised the intelligence as well. If women 
were allowed equal chances with men, they are 
found not to be behind; and it was these equal 
chances that they asked for. Miss Beedy went 
on to allude to the legislation affecting women. 
As to property, she complained that on a wo- 
man’s marriage the whole of her property went 
to her husband, and he could do with it what- 
ever he pleased. A married woman dying 
withouta will her property is reverted to her 
husband’s heirs. She complained of the law as 
to the guardianship of children, and said when- 
ever the laws affect the property of women or 
the guardianship of children they were partial, 
and more in favor of men than women. One 
class of the community could not legislate for 
the other, neither could men legislate for wo- 
men. They were told that women did not want 
tovote. Asan answer to that it could be said 
that 200,000 women had affixed their names to 
petitions to Parliament for the franchise, and if 
the whole country had been canvassed that 
number would have been multiplied many 
times. The same arguments were used against 
the Reform Bills of 1867 and 1832. It was also 
true that the American slaves did not want 
their freedom. <A few did, but the majority 
did not. It was not strange that the slave felt 
ashe did. The slave knew that he lost favor 
by wishing to be independent of his master, 
and women knew that they lost favor with 
most men by wishing to be more independent 
of men than they now are. 
There were asmany men who wanted the 
franchise for women as there were women who 





something of the Birmingham Sewage Scl 

which was introduced in the Parliament be- 
fore last. The people of Birmingham wanted 
a piece of land which belonged to Sir Robert 
Peel. Sir Robert was averse to allowing his 
land to go, and rose from his seat in Parlia- 
ment, spoke against the bill and defeated it. 
She was sure they would agree that if a wo- 
man had owned the land Birmingham would 
have obtained what they desired, although this 
woman might have been just as averse to let- 
ting it go as Sir Robert was. But a larger 
number of women were asking for the fran- 
chise as a means of securing just legislation in 
relation to women, as regarded their property 
and the guardianship of children. It was im- 
possible fur women to get full justice from men, 
as it would be equally impossible for men to 
get justice from women. A number of women 
asked for the franchise on broader grounds. 
They see that the franchise will help women 
to a wider sphere of employment and better 
opportunities for education. They heard on 
all sides complaints of want of work. Some 
women were idle because they could get no 
work that accorded with their taste and ability. 
Others of large thought and moral feeling, 
were debarred from exercising their influence 
from want of opportunity. They saw what 
was wrong in society,and they felt that they 
could help to set that wrong right, but they 
found few places to get hold of the work. They 
required the franchise to remedy these things. 
She would give them an instance of the wrongs 
existing. A little more than a year ago forty 
additional clerks were required in the post- 
office. The postal managers decided to give 
the appointment to women. The men-clerks 
combined and refused to have the women ad- 
mitted, and the postal managers gave up their 
intentions. Those managers were government 
officials, and if the women were properly rep- 
resented in Parliament, the government offi- 
cials would not so readily set aside the claims 
of women. The disadvantages to women far- 


wanted it for themselves. Women wanted the 
leadership of men. It had been remarked by 
the Chairman that some thought women were 
Conservatives, therefore, she supposed, the 
Conservatives would not object to the Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Bill. Mr. Disraeli and a large 
number of the Conservative members voted 
for the measure. But the Liberals were also 
favorable to the scheme, and of the 200 mem- 
bers whosupported the Bill the majority were 
Liberals. Disraeli had promised to rectify the 
omission of women in his Reform Bill as soon 
as he had the chance to do so. It had also been 
stated in the last week of the session that Mr. 
Gladstone was in favor of the measure. So 
they had the two great political leaders on 
their side. It was said that to bring ladies into 
connection with political life would lessen their 
refinement. She contended contrarily, saying 
that they simply wished to study the questions 
that affected the interests of society and vote 
for the candidate who represented their views. 
Let them look at Lady Burdett Coutts. Was 
she less refined and ladylike tor considering 
these questions? And she ventured to assert 
that there was no person in the country but 
that would rejoice to see the franchise confer- 
red upon Lady Burdett Coutts (cheers). It 
was also objected that when women took part 
in public affairs, men would not be able to 
show them the same courtesy that they now 
did. This was a very amiable objection, and 
they valued its amiability more than its sense 
(laughter). Women were not dixposed to avoid 
any courtesy which men might think. fit to 
show them, but women sometimes were beaten 
to death, and trimpled to death, and starved 
to death by these same courteous men, and 
they wanted to putthe women ina position 
where they could not be in the power of men 
to abuse them, if at any time, by any chance, 
they were not in a courteous mood. ‘There was 
another very different objection to this, and it 
was that women were intellectually inferior to 








Rey. H. Austin. 


mers were great, and often they lost their farms 


men, and that therefore do not properly know 


how to use the superior rights which they de- 
manded. This objection was supported by phy- 
siolog'cal fact that the f»minine brain was 
smalier than the masculine brain. At the death 
of Mr. Grote, the eminent historian, some two 
years ago, the result of a post-mortem examina- 
tion showed that his brain was below the ay- 
erage fn weight. But the physiologists stated 
that the fineness of its fiber and the multiplic- 
ity of its folds made up for the lack of weight ; 
and she contended that the same argument 
might be applied to the brain of a womin, 
(cheers and laughter. ) 
They claimed that women should be tested 
by their works. She would not take special 
cases, but simply pointed to the University 
examinations for women, and the results of 
these showed that though girls had only twelve 
per cent. of the educational endowments, they 
were able to equal the boys. It was said that 
asa class women were the less intellectual. 
She admitted that, but said that those who 
would be benefited by this Bill, would be su- 
perior, and would raise the intellectual stan- 
dard of the voters of the country (hear, hear.) 
At last Pontefract election one-sixth of the 
voters could not read the names of the candi- 
dates, and it would not be the case with the 
women. She repudiated the idea that women 
could not mix in an election. By the ballot 
they could vote as comfortably as they depos- 
it their letters in the post. Further, if candi- 
dates hired conveyances for men, they could 
get a body of police to ensure the safety of 
women. Now she came to a more sentimen- 
tal objection. Some people said if women 
were allowed those rights they would be less 
disposed to marry, (laughter.) This did not 
recommend marriage. They hoped to put 
women into a position where marriage would 
be of no more consequence to them than it 
was to men, into a position where they would 
be able to treat with men upon equal terms. 
If marriage offered a woman better life than 
a single state, then they should marry, but if 
not they had better not marry at all (renewed 
laughter.) Some objected on the ground 
that wives would ultimately want the fran- 
chise. That, she said, had nothing to do with 
this question, and that could be opposed when 
it was brought forward. As to the statement 
that women would want seats in Parliament, 
she said that women would constitute but be- 
tween one-sixth and one-seventh of the votes 
of the country, and that no woman could get 
into Parliament unless sent there by men. It 
was said that women had no interest in poli- 
tics—that they were domestic. This she de- 
nied, and concludeé by asking if women had 
no interest in the questions of how to prevent 
disease, public health bills, the way to make 
men temperate and sober, etc. Were these 
subjects upon which women had no counsel to 
give? Miss Beedy resumed her seat amid 
loud applause. 
The resolution was then put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


lution, which was as follow: 

That the petition to the House of Commons be 
adopted ond signed by the Chairman on behalf of 
this meeting, and that a memorial to Mr. Bathurst, 
member for the borough ofCirencester, requesting him 
to support Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill, to remove the elec- 
toral disabilities of women, be signed by the Chair- 
man and forwarded by him. 

The Rev, H. Austin, in seconding the reso- 
lution said from the first consideration of the 
subject he had had but one feeling about, the 
question. He thought women of the class 
spoken of had an equal right with men to the 
franchise. To talk of politics being above 
Woman’s grasp and out of Woman’s sphere 
appeared to him to be tantamount to saying 
women were not tihinking beings, and so idiots ; 
or they were slaves, for if they thought, they 
must not give expression to that thought. He 
could not admit that either was the true way 
of looking on Woman. He said, we wish to 
raise her to a more exalted position; to devel 
op and use for the nation’s good powers of 
mind, which in their direct influence are dor- 
mant. A nation’s greatness and durability 
might be measured by the degree of care and 
forethought bestowed on its weakest members. 
It is the hope and glory of England that it 
is beginning to educate its children; to reform 
its criminal classes; and to shortly enfran- 
chise its properly qualified women. He felt 
sure that all, who had followed with thought, 
the clear enunciation given by the ladies 
who had come at considerable self-sacrifice 
to address them that evening, would go away 
seeing that it was but just tu yield to the de- 
mand now made. He would be pleased to re- 
ceive signatures to the petitions, and the 
names of those sympathisers who would aid in 
the formation of a branch society. 

Miss Ashworth rose to support the resolu- 
tion, and was well received. She said that 
since the meeting in Cirencester some three 
years ago, great progress had been made in 
this cause. There were two sections of the 
community which were just now claiming the 
franchise—women and the agricultural labor- 
ers. Andin many respects they were very 
similar, for they had been treated in the same 
unfair manner. Miss Ashworth having al- 
luded to the way in which both parties had 
awoke to the realization of what their rights 
were, spoke fur a short time on the necessity 
there was of granting the demands of the wo- 
men, if only as a question of justice. She 
went on to state that Mr. Peter Taylor intro- 
duced “The Women’s Disabilities Removal 
Bill” into Parliament in 1870, and though it 
was defeated it had been brought in every 
session since, and had gained each time an 
increased support. She expressed her con- 
viction that though the Government might 
first take Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, and give the 
franchise to the laborers, yet that justice to 
women could not long be withheld. She re- 
minded her hearers that though ten years ago 
Mr. Gladstone had said that the laws of Eng- 
land did much less than justice to women, 
two sessions of Parliament had gone by with- 
out anything having been done to make those 
Jaws more just. The law as to the guardian- 
ship of children prevented a married woman 
from having the custody of her own child. 
The law for the protection of married wo- 
men’s property was so very complicated that 
even lawyers themselves were puzzled over it. 
Miss Ashworth alluded to the anomalies that 
existed in the present law, and went on to 
say that during the last session Mr. Hinde 
Palmer introduced a measure to amend those 
laws, 80 as to give women the control of their 
own property and the responsibility which at- 
taches to such ownership. That bill was 
three times delayed by reporting progress, 
and six times by acount-out. At the close of 





the session, even the Times, referring to the 


Mr. H. Alexander proposed the second reso- } 


measures withdrawn, showed some sympathy 
for the Women’s Property Bill, saying that 
was tbe hardest case of all. The Speaker 
next referred to the introduction of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Shop Hours’ Regulation Bill, and 
Mr. Mundella’s Nine Hours’ Factory Bill, and 
observed that Sir Join Lubbock’s Bill was 
much the more serious measure of the two, he- 
cause by it the effect would have been that a 
great number of young women would be thrown 
out ofemployment. At present, women were 
“too sparsely employed in shops. She would 
like them behind every counter; but the ef- 
fect of the bill would drive women out of the 
trade altogether. If Sir John Lubbock and 
Mr. Mundella would confine their interference 
to the labor of children, there would not be 
much to complain of. She would venture to 
remind those phfManthropic statesmen that the 
best course they could adopt was to give the 
people power to help themselves, and that 
while women were unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment, she would ask that all legislation for 
women should be postponed till they could 
make their own wants felt. It was said that 
"women ought not to interfere in politics (a 
voice “hear, hear’), but without the franchise 
they did interfere. It was stated that at 
Shaftesbury election a lady conducted and de- 
cided the election. At Dover, the wife of the 
successful candidate won the election for ber 
hasband by driving about and making herself 
popular; and the wife of the successful candi- 
date at Bath did the same by judicious distri- 
butions of packets of tea (laughter). She con- 
tended that as the franchise was said to make 
men more manly, so it would make women 
more womanly. It had been said that wo- 
men’s place was at howe; but it had been ar- 
gued at the recent Church Congress at Bath, 
that it was her duty to go forth amongs the 
lay laborers of the church. Surely, if she was 
fit to take part in so important a matter, she 
was equally well fitted to possess and exercise 
the rights of the franchise, and to have a voice 
in those matters which affect the welfare of 
the nation (applause), This question was 
not confined to our own country. When our 
East India Company was in existence, the 
lady-shareholders were permitted to vote for 
the Directors. In Austria, Italy, and Sweden 
the women had a voice in public affairs; and 
the Melbourne Council were also about to 
sanction a measure conferring the privilege on 
women under their jurisdiction. Sbe express- 
ed her gratification that Mr. Bathurst voted 
for the Bill, and exhorted her hearers to mind 
that he did not forget to again accord them 
his support. Miss Ashworth concluded amid 
loud cheers, with an appeal for signatures to 
the petition which would be at the door. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. W. Cole, on the suggestion of the 
Chairman, rose and proposed a vote of thanks 
to the ladies, who had come a long distance 
and had addressed them with so much inter- 
est. He had come tothe meeting not very 
warmly in favor of the movement, and had 
declined to go on the platform, but now he 
was quite convinced (hear, hear). 

Mr. T. Brewin briefly seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

The Chairman in putting the resolution said 
when he entered the room he was somewhat 
lukewarm, but now he was thoroughly enthu- 
siastic (cheers). 

The resolution was carried with cheers. 

Miss Beedy returned thanks, expressing ber 
gratitude for the attention that had been given 
them, and hoped that the audience would give 
expression to their feelings by affixing: their 
names to the petition and assisting to form a 
committee. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Mr. Newcombe and seconded by Miss Ash- 
worth, terminated the proceedings. 
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WOMAN'S RELATION TO DRUNKENNESS. 


We take from the “Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Temperance Convention,” held at Sara- 
toga in August last, the following speech of 
Dr. Jocelyn. We hope every woman who 
reads it will ponder well her responsibilities. 
If, as the Dr. says, “Woman is the queen of 
the highest social circle,”’—and who can doubt 
it ?—her duty is plain. She cannot maintain 
a neutral position. She is either laboring with 
those who are seeking to banish ciime and 
poverty from our country, or with those who 
are daily filling our prisons and almshouses 
with criminals and paupers. Mother, wife, 
sister, on which side do you stand? Where 
you stand, mother, your children will stand. 
Wife, are you faithful to him whom you have 
sworn to love? Sister, are you vigilant con- 
cerning that brother? 


“I was congratulating myself that I should 
escape making a speech to-night, or attempt- 
ing one; for { was under the impression that, 
when the Honorable Judge Pitman took the 
tloor, he would occupy it, as | hoped he would ; 
for I know that you would be highly delighted 
with what he would say unto you. I am sor- 
ry that be did not keep the floor. I am sorry 
also for another reason. I thought it was an 
escape for me, owing to the fact that | am 
weary to-night (aluhough I look pretty well)— 
weary from the results of a late attack that 
does not leave me in fair talking condition. I 
thought I was out of the scrape, but L am not. 
Though Eastern born, lam Western in my 
habits and customs, and, ‘being in for it,’ shall 
go through to the best of my ability as far as I 
can. 

“The subject upon which I shall speak to- 
night is a delicate one, It is ‘Woman’s Rela- 
tion to Drunkenness.’ I say it is a delicate 
subject; for all of you admit that, so far as the 
evil effects of drunkenness are concerned, Wo- 
man suffers more than man does. The depth 
of Woman’s love has always been a mystery 
‘so me. I have been engaged ever since a boy 
eighteen years old in the temperance reform. 
Very few women where I have labored have 
left their husbands on account of intewper- 
ance, Day after day, week after week, year 
after year, they endure poverty, suffering, 
scorn, contempt, personal abuse, and yet cling 
to the men who thus abuse them. I do not 
understand it. I doubt whether there are 
half-a-dozen men in this room—nay, I doubt 
whether there is a man in this room, who, if 
his wife came home night after night drunk, 
that a single week would pass before the door 
would be closed upon her, and steps taken for 
a final separation. This connection is simply 
a relation of suffering. But the point I wish 
to bring before the women to-night is, that I 
lay at their door the responsibility for more 
than one-half of the drunkenness that exists 
in our land; and when I lay the responsibility 
there, I do it with s»me hesitancy, though I 
believe it tobe true, and I do it with the full 
understanding that I believe it to be true, and 
I do it with the full understanding that I be- 
lieve that the drunkard is a criminal, guilty of 
voluntarily violating the law, guilty of volun- 
tarily forming the habit of intemperance; for, 
whatever may be our inherited tendency, no 
man is born with the habit of drinking. It is 
acquired, and there is no tendency that may 
not be controlled and governed. Now the 
reason I take the position that I do is this: 
Woman is recognized with us as the queen of 
the social circle. Whether itis right in us or 
wrong to give her this position, she has it. I 
believe it to be right; and I believe, when I 
speak concerning the power and influence of 
Woman, that they are almost omnipotent in 
the social circle. I feel satisfied, also, that the 
position which Woman takes and occupies is 
the true index to our social status upon the 
question of temperance. It is not only the 
true index of the social status upon the ques- 
tion of temperance, but the position of Woman 
is the true index of the elevation of the race 
the world*over. I think that proposition I 
need not argue; and that, whatever may be 
our efforts in regard to the elevation of the so- 
cial circle upon the question of temperance, 
until we can secure the hearty and entire co- 
operation of Woman in the cause, all the laws 
we will ever pass for prohibition will not ele- 
vate the social circle, or remove drunkenness 
from its midst. I was impressed with this 
thought by a visit to the northern part of the 
State of Michigan, in regard to the effect of 
the influence of Woman and her reflex power 
over the man. In our State, we have taken a 
young Indian and educated him, and, so far as 
all appearances are concerned, he becomes a 
Christian gentleman, with habits such as that 
I should not for one moment hesitate to intro- 
duce him into the best society in the city of 
Saratoga. That Indian man has gone back; 
he has married an Indian woman who has not 
been educated, and who has all the habits of 
the squaw. She became the mother of his 
children, and those children are as essentially 
heathen as though the father had never been 
educated. Now, there is a single fact; and 
you will find, all the world over, not only in 
regard to the question of temperance, but in 
regard to all moral questions, till you can ele- 
vate Woman, you cannot elevate the race. 

“Now, another thought in regard to it. 
Bring it a little nearer home. You let a man 
be intemperate and licentious, and let his wife 
be a pure hearted, Christian woman, and let 


her influence at home be that of a pure-heart- 


ed Christian woman, won’t you take, as a gen- 
eral rule, the responsibility for saying that the 
boys and girls of that family will grow up to 
be respectable men and women? Look over 
the history of your acquaintance. But reverse 
it. Let the man be as pure-hearted a Chris- 
tian man as treads the earth, and let his wife, 
the mother of his children, be a drunken, li- 
centious woman, how long will that family 
hold together as a pure family? We say that 
the husband, if the derivation of the word be 
as it is sometimes given, isthe ‘houseband.’ I 
think it should be reversed. The woman is 
the houseband in America, and the social and 
moral character of nine out of ten of the boys 
and girls of the famiiy is measured by the stat- 
us of the woman, if there be a difference be- 
tween the moral character of the man and the 
woman. Now there is another fact in regard 
to it, and that fact is this: Woman is the 
queen of the highest social circle, and drunk- 
enness does not begin in our saloons. You 
heard a few moments ago, from my friend, 
Mr. Dedge, where drunkenness, in part, be- 





gins. You have heard that it begins at the 
table; you have heard that it begins at the so- 
cial party; you have heard that it begins in 
high life. It is not the low-dram shops that 
make the drunkard. My boy is .not going 
into those low, vile places, nor is yours. The 
boys from good families never begin there, but 
the habit is formed in respectable families. I 
look over the history of my life this evening, 
and I could call up the names of young men 
who were with me at college. Some of them 
began the habit of drinking there; I could 
give name after name of my college-mates. 
They were not in the habit of visiting low sa- 
loons; none of us were in the habit of visiting 
low saloons. There was no saloon in the vil- 
lage where we could get liquor; the place 
where it was sold wasa drug store, and 1 am 
very sorry that that custom has not gone out 
of date. The drug stores in many places are 
the worst grog-shops, and they are the curses 
of our land. And if these men who have pro- 
hibitory laws in Massachusetts and otber 
places, will go into some of their drug stores 
and wholesale warehouses where young men 
are made drunkards, and confiscate a few of 
them, they will do more for the advancement 
of temperance than they can in any other way. 

JUDGE PiTmMan.—“In my city, a thousand 
dollars’ worth of this kind of stock in a drug 
store was confiscated.” 

Dr. JocELYN (resuming).—*Thank God for 
that! What was the result? I made up my 
mind, so far as I was personally concerned, I 
would never be adrunkard. One night I saw 
one of the most beautiful of the young ladies, 
at a social party, so much under the influence 
of liquor that she staggered. I said to my 
room-mate, ‘This must be stopped, so far as.I 
am personally concerned ;’ and when a lad, 
only sixteen years of age, on the firstof Janu- 
ary, 1840, I made up my mind that social tip- 
pling with me was over. Some of the others 
did not do that. One of them, a short time 
ago, was an inmate of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum in Indiana, and went there from the in- 
fluence of wine. I could nameanother. The 
last I heard of him was that he wasa drunken 
gambler on a Mississippi steamboat. I could 
name another, who, after marrying one of the 
beautiful young ladies of Indianapolis, broke 
her heart, and died a miserable drunkard. I 
could name another, who lived in one of the 
leading cities on the Ohio River, and the last 
I heard of him was that he was put off asteam- 
boat for participating in a drunken row. I 
might go on and give naine after name of these 
young men who were respectably born, and 
whose parents were members of the church. 
They were not made drunkards by the influ- 
ence of low, tippling-houses, but they were 
made drunkards when the wine-glass was pre- 
sented to them by the hand of beauty. They 
were asked to take it, and they had not the 
morat courage to say ‘No.’ I will name one 
instance ofthe influence of Woman. A young 
man, one of the wealthiest of my acquaintance, 
and whom we had taken apparently from the 
gutter and introduced him into the society of 
the Sons of Temperance, and who had said 
that he would drink nomore. A short time 
after he had been redeemed, and we supposed 
saved, he was ata party. His affianced bride 
was present, and several ladies and gentlemen 
asked him if he would not dring, as the cus- 
tom then was that wine should be given. He 
said No, Presently the young lady to whom 
he was engaged to be married stepped up to 
him with a glassin her hand, and said, You 
will not certainly refuse to pledge me to-night 
in wine?’ I tried to catch the young man’s 
eye. I failed, however. He hesitated; the 
blood mounted to his face; he turned pale in 
a moment; but she pressed it upon him. He 
drank it, and in a very few weeks I had the 
sad duty to perform of consigning to the grave 
the body of that young man, he having com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of delirium tremens; 
for he never recovered from that glass of wine 
given him by the hand of his affianced. 

“Another thought: You know, ladies, that 
whatever you permitin the social circle, we 
approve; whatever you forbid, we cannot in- 
troduce. Now, that is the fact. I will ven- 
ture to say, that should half a dozen young 
gentlemen attempt to introduce into any par- 
lor in this city any game or custom, I care not 
what it is, and half a dozen young ladies say, 
‘If that is to be introduced, we will leave here,’ 
will it, ladies, be introduced? Whether the 
position be a correct one or not, we give that 
power to- the women of America, and they 
ought to use it properly. I state this evening 
another proposition: That it is your duty to 
demand of the young men of this nation, so 
far as you associate with them, the same tem- 
perance and the same moral purity that the 
young men demand of you. (Applause.) Do 
you get the point? I say to you, young ladies 
and married ladies, that it is a disgrace to the 
women of America that they tolerate in the 
gentlemen what the gentlemen will not toler- 
ate in them. (Renewed applause.) If you 
will demand of the men the same purity the 
men demand of you, you will secure it, and 
the workis accomplished. Thisis the thought 
I care to impress on you to-night, and the only 
one I wish you to think of; for I desire to lay 
the responsibility of the moral purity of the 
social circle where I think it belongs. I ask 
you in the name of virtue, in the name of pu- 
rity, in the name of God, to say that the social 
circle shall be pure; that it shall be free from 
intemperance, free from vice, free from licen- 
tiousness; and that the man, whether he be 
married or single, who will not accept these 
terms, shall not enter the place of purity, so 
that our wives and our daughters shall not 
have the atmosphere which they breathe con- 
taminated by the man whose breath smells of 
liquor, or whose lips are wet with the wanton’s 
kiss. (Applause.) Now, itis easy enough for 
this to be done if the steps will betaken. I 
take this position for another reason: You 
have no political power. I wish you had. 
{Renewed applause.) I stand square on that 
with my honorable friend, Judge Pitman, and 
I want to see the time come when women will 
be permitted to assist us, not only in raising 
the social circle to a standard of moral purity, 
but, by the ballot, in banishing from this coun- 
try every thing that is impure and unholy. 
(Renewed applause.) I ask you, ladies, to 
take the thought home with you, andI ask 
you, gentlemen, to do this: When your wives 
and your daughters say, ‘We do not wish to 
associate with thatimpure man,’ do not ask 
it; and when a young man comes to your 
house, and asks to see your daughter, let the 
mother and the daughter know the character 
of that man, and let there be no admittance 
to him unless he be pure. (Applause.) One 
other thought: I do not wish to be misappre- 


he..ded. Mothers, if you have ason that isa 
drunkard, do not givehim up. Sister, if you 
have a brother that has formed the habit of 
intemperance, do not give him up. Iam not 
speaking of drunkards just here, I am not 
speaking of those who are bound by the chains 
of intemperance, but I am speakiag of that 
young man who can easily cast the cup aside 
if he will. If you have a friend or a relative, 
a husband, or a wife, or a brother, that is 
bound by the chains of drunkenness, do you 
cling to him until he is either reformed or you 
lay his body away in the cold, damp earth. 
While there is life there may be hope. But, 
unreformed, he has no right to admission into 
a pure, social circle—you have no right to ask 
it for bim. The drunkard is one whose very 
presence is contaminating. It may not be 
your fault that he is such; it is your misfor- 
tune—it is the misfortune of any one—and I 
speak knowingly—to be intimately related by 
blood or affinity to the drunken or the impure. 
But for the fashionable tippler, or the young 
or old debauchee, I know of but one remedy 
that you, ladies, can apply, and that is social 
ostracism. Whatever else you mayor may 
not do, never consent to social intimacy with 
such a person. Banish him from ycur pres- 
ence, and banish from the social circle all that 
intoxicates. Let your motto be: The social 
circle shall be pare—pure as God desires to 
make it; that the unreformed, guilty man 
shall stand by the side of the fallen woman; 
for there is no respect of persons with God. 
One party is equally guilty with the other. 
May God bless you and give you success!— 
Home Guardian. 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 


At the Woman Suffrage Convention in Sa- 
lem, Nov. 18, Lucy Stone said: 


“IT went into the first Coliseum in Boston. 
it was festooned all over the top with our Na- 
tional flag. There were flags to the right of 
me, flags to the left of me, and as I looked up 
among their gay folds, I knew thaf in all our 
country, there is not a mountain so high, or a 
valley so deep, that I could stand on the one, 
or go down into the other, and holding the 
hand of my daughter, be protected by the flag 
in my right to my child, as every father is pro- 
tected in his right to his child. In bitterness 
of spirit I could not help exclaiming, “The 
flag is nothing to me.” 

In our late war, when men watched with 
breathless interest the telegraphic announce- 
ments, to learn the fate of any battle, over and 
over, I have said to myself,*‘ W hat is it tome? 
1 have no country, and no hope of a country. 
What is the flag to me?” 


What was Lucy Stone to the Flag? What 
was Woman to the Coliseum? Save for Wo- 
man this nation had been a majestic failure. 
The united Flags of all the nations combined 
could not have saved it; no other power could 
have saved it. 

What is Woman to the Flag? Had Woman 
never come to this country, every native Amer- 
ican, man and woman, would be to-day half 
Indian, and the enlightenment of the Age 
would have been retarded for centuries. Had 
Woman only saved the purity of our race to 
the nation, there would be little courtesy in 
saying, ‘‘What is Woman to the Flag?’ But 
she has put her willing hand down deep, into 
her own scanty pocket and has relinquished 
the dearest treasures from her own heart’s 
blood, for its support, and defense. Save for 
Woman, the flag might wave im solemn sad- 
ness, over the ruins of our northern cities 
where the teeming millions, the mighty, liv- 
ing fabric of society once stood. 

Man is astonished at the amount of millions 
for which Woman is taxed. He inadvertently 
exclaims, ‘She never earned it; she inherited 
it.” Who has not heard him proclaim loudly 
and long that, ‘Time is money, labor is mon- 
ey?” Who does not know that ten hours 
more or less, oftener less than more, is a day’s 
work for Man? That fifteen hours more or 
less, oftener more than less, is a day’s work 
for Woman ? That Woman’s work is as essen- 
tial to the well being of the race, as is Man’s 
work? Who does not know that every seventh 
day is a day of rest to Man, and a fatigue day 
to Woman? For she is compelled to pick up 
the ‘‘odds and ends” that unavoidably escape 
from the six previous days, and to arrange for 
the coming six, precluding the possibility of 
rest? 

Although she neither builds houses, ships, 
churches, palaces, mounds or monuments, yet 
she labors behind the scenes, fifteen hours a 
day for the men who build these, at intervals 
of ten hours, in companies of hundreds, per- 
haps of thousands. Each one of these men 
is mightier and more important than is the 
inanimate work by him produced. 

What man would accept in exchange for his 
own life, the mechanical productions of the 
world combined? And yet, how does he look 
upon Woman, whom he has scarce begun to 
appreciate? Her work may be compared to 
the mighty ocean; surging to and fro, in its 
living, dying, changing motion, forever and 
forevermore ! 

By the stern decree of nature some woman 
is called to lay, in its silent tomb, one of her 
dearest treasures, during each moment of 
time. By the decree of this same power, she 
adds a new-born babe to the world, during 
every second of time. This perpetual rota- 
tion fills her hands and heart with labor, pain, 
and anxiety, which only Woman can know. 
These cares are laid down scarcely even at 
death’s door. 

Taxed for her inheritance—‘*Woman has 
not earned it!’ A thousand million of human 
beings walk the earth to-day. Thirty-one mil- 
lions, five hundred and thirty-six thousand hu- 
man beings, born of Woman, die yearly. ‘Thir- 
ty-onemillion five hundred and thirty-six thous- 





year. Added to her fifteen hours toil, let Man 
compare his labor with this. Itonly plays into 
Woman’s hands. Let him tell, if he can, what 
Woman must do to earn her “widow's mite.” 
Let him tell, if he can, what power has com- 
missioned him to rule her destiny ? 

When Man shall be brought to realize the | 
full import of Woman’s position, and the stub- 
born facts that accompany her on her weary 
way; there will be a revulsion in his feelings; 
which, until then, he cannot realize. Look- 
ing in amazement at the prejudices of which 
he has been divested, he will involuntarily 
exclaim, “Whence came they ?”’ 

What have politics already done for Wo- 
man? Snatched her from the mummy dust of 
Ages ; clasped ber in its hard but inspiring em- 
brace; aroused her mighty intellect to the 
wonder and admiration of the world; prepar- 
ed her to wield the scepter side by side, with 
Man, for whose immortal honor, and highest 
welfare, the time of her enfranchisement 












draws near. Mary Upton FERRIN. 
—_ oO | l "ea = 
Musical Presents! 
Finely Bound! Useful! Entertaining ! 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS....00..--000.see0e: $2.00 
LIFE OF GOTTECHALA....cccccccccesccscces 1.50 
LIFE OF BEETHOVEN seve 


LIFE OF CHOPIN.......- 
LIFE OF HANDEL...... cee 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN. .......-+5 ceeeeeee 
LIFE OF ROSSINI ......0-..00 e000 ceeceeeeees 
LIFE OF VON WEBER, 2 Vols. each.......... 
LIFE OF SCHUMANN ........c.cccceeeceeeceee 17 
LIFE OF MOZART......... oe 

MOZART’S LETTERS 
MENDELSSOHN’'S LETTERS 
POLKO’S SKETCHES 





EHLERT’S LETTERS ON MUSIC...........++ 50 
RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC....... ...... mst] 
MOOKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. .. 6.00 
GARDNER'S MUSIC OF NATURE........... 5.00 
CHOUPIN’S MAZURKAS AND WALTZES... 5.00 
GEMS OF STRAUSS........ Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00 
ORGAN AT HOME......... 6s 3.00; “ 4.00 
MUSICAL TREASURE..... “ 3.00; “ 4,00 
WREATH OF GEMS....... “ 300; “ 400 
MOURE’S IRISH MELO- 

BIE occcssscceecveveeses * 3.00; “ 4.00 
GEMS8 OF GERMAN SONG “ 3.00; “ 400 
OPERA‘'IC PEARLS....... “ 800; “ 4.00 
SILVER CHORD... .....-..  “ 8,00; “ 4.00 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 

Deets... - ecccccccccccccsce 3.00; * 4.00 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. .... “ 3.00; “ 400 
HOME CIRCLE, Vols. I, I, III. ea. 3.00; “ 4.00 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 


CROCKERY — 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Bestoa, 


FINE PARIANS, 
Rich Bohemian Goods, 
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At Low Prices. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREBT, Boston. 
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KIND WORDS. 


The Associated Reformed Presbyterian says: ‘For 
years Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer has been known as a 
most useful family medicine, For pains and aches 
we know nothing so good as the pain-Killer. For 
many internal diseases it is equally g We s 
from experience, and testify to what we know. No 
ony ought to be without a bottle ot Davis’ Pain- 

r.”” 








Messrs. Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I.: 
Gents :—Althongh a stranger to you, 1am not to 
your invaluable medicine, Pain-Killer. I formed its 
acquaintance in 1847,and I am on mostintimate terms 
with it still; my experience in its use confirms m 
belief that there is no medicine equal to Pain-Killer 
for the quick and sure cure of § “omplaints, 
Sore Throat, Croup, Bruises and Cuts. I have used 
it in all, and founda wy cure in every case. 
Yours truly, . J. GARDINER, M.D. 








Judging by my own experience, whoever once 
makes a trial of Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer, will not fail 
to recommend it widely as an unequaled liniment, 
and valuable iuternal remedy for colds and various 
other complaints.—Every Month. 





The efficacy of Perry Davis’ world-renowned Pain- 
Killer inall diseases of the bowels, even in that terri- 
ble scourge, the Asiatic Cholera, has been amply at- 
tested by the moet convincing authority. Missiona- 
ries in China and India have written hcme in com- 
mendatioun of this remedy, in terms that should carry 
conviction to the most skeptical, while its popularity 
in communities nearer home, is ample proof that the 
virtues claimed for it are real and tangible. Among 
family medicines it stands unrivaled.— Boston Courier. 





The ae Evening Gazette, of Boston, says: 

“It is impossible to find a place on this broad land 
where woeey Davis’ Pain-Killer is not known as a 
most valuable remedy for physical pain. In the 
country, miles from W pg me or apothecary, the 
Pain-Killer is cherished as the exclusive panacea, and 
it never deceives.” 


“Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is really a valuable medi- 
cament, and, unlike most of the articles of the day, 
is used by many physicians. It is particularly desir- 
able in locations where physicians a’e net near; and, 
by keeping it at hand, families will often save the 
necessity of sending out at midnight for a doctor. A 
— should be kept in every house.”"— Boston Trav- 
eller. 


“We have tested the Pain-Killer, and assure our 
readers that it not only possesses all the virtues claim- 
ed for it, but In many instances surpasses any other 
remedy we have ever known.’’—Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hansen Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


&@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 








TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book full af romantic incident and instrue- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo, E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis,In Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 
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LADIES Residing in or Visiting Bostop 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this elty, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been ay ee neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We jaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, 
will have no jon to plain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER, Dentistrs 
(Over BUTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Masse. 


Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


~ Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 1298 d Av corme 

Sth Jtreet, 

NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ang 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements aad particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, ’ 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan.3 























“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 





DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 





Mercantile Saving Institution. 


O. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for = express protection of depositors. 
41—13t 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bf rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to date their t witb clean 
well furnished leeping apart t Sep. 28. 


ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 

















Over Tarntry Years aco Lyon’s Katuarron For 
THE Hair was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ Karano,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or resiore. The 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. It increases the 
GrowrTs and Beavry of the Harr. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. Itis the 
8aME in Quantity and QUALITY as it was over a QuaR- 
TE& of a Century AGo, and is sold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Wowan's Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 











and human beings, are born of Woman every 


Treatment and Care eof all Diseases. 


ATHAIRON 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMAN’S TEA PARTY 


CONTINTED FROM IST PAGE. 
man nature,” and with the natural limit of hu- 
man endeavor, having proclaimed that grand 
principle, our fathers shut their eyes on one 
side to women, and on the other side to the 
negro, and narrowed the great Republic of the 
last seventy 
Thank God. they left us the root! Ifthey did 
an imperfect work, they did not plant an im- 
perfect tree. Dugald Stewart tells us in one of 
the profoundest of his essays; “It is not the 
man whose life is bad, who does the greatest 
harm, itis the man who plants the erroneous 
S— who has the most wide-spread and 
asting influence to the harm of his race.’’ Our 
fathers, if they blinked anissue, never tram- 
pled down a principle. 

I saw a pilgrim from Engtand, in search of 
a land where man is acknowledged. He was 
fifty years old, with a record of twenty years’ 
superb labor for the masses behind him. I saw 
him open for the first time the Declaration of 
Independence. He read it with eyes initiated 
by European experience of labor and agitation, 
and as glorious principle after principle rolled 
from those magnificent sentences he cried out 
with the enthusiasm of a boy, ‘‘That’s good, 
that’s good, grand, great, give me a copy.” 
Friends, we give him a copy in these forty 
States. ; 

But the spirit of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence cropped out in other ways than in the 





pledge of the right of free speech, and the | 


abolition of the law of entail. It cropped 
out when Garrison made the solemn pledge, 
“I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard.” It will crop out again to morrow, when 
the Garrison of that day equalizes the sexes, 
and sects and races and colors,and says,“Broad 
as the race is the obligation of this sublime 
pledge of our fathers.” | Applause. | 

The Chairman introduced Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore in a pleasant address, and that lady 
on coming furward was received with consid- 
able applause. 

SPEECH OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 
LADIES AXD GENTLEMEN :—I confess to 


you that this immeuse gathering is to mea | 


happy surprise. I am amazed, and my heart 
would leap for joy if it were not that it has 
been so extensively advertised that Mr. Phil- 
lips would make the first speech. 1 well kuow 
that whenever he comes, no matter what topic 
he speaks upon, he has a large audieuce. If 
this audience had come, without that notice, 
then I should have said that we had traveled 
a long way toward the goal for which we are 
now struggling. More people are interested 
in this question of “taxation without repre- 
sentation,” than [ had supposed lived in the 
land. To speak to-night in Faneuil Hall with 
the pictures of Sam Adams and tho.e other 
great men of the Revolution around us, and 
to go back to the historical event which this 
Tea Party celebrates, brings to mind immedi- 
ately the watchword of that hour “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

It is a good thing just now to go back to 
first principles, and you cannot go over the 
details of that evening a century ago and re- 
view the events that immediately followed it, 
without seeing through all, that our fathers 
did not make a stand because they were beav- 
ily taxed. It was avery small tax. The tax 
of three pence was simply laid to maintain 
the right and determination of George the 
III. to tax people without representation. 

The British Government made their claim 
that they had a right to levy taxes on their 
subjects anywhere, wherever they existed, 
without representation at all, and the great 
stand which was made by the party who 
threw the tea over into the harbor a hundred 
years ago was made, to show that “taxation 
| io representation” they would not en- 

ure. 

It is the same thing we are to-day struggling 
for, The Woman Suffrage movement has 
been often spoken of as a new movement. 
It is, but it is based on old principles—the 
principles that were fought for and maintain- 
ed on the field of battle nearly a hundred years 
ago. It is simply a carrying out of the prin- 
ciples further than our fathers carried them a 
hundred years ago. 

As I came into the hall a lady put into my 
hand a scrap of paper, and asked me if 1 would 
be kind enough to read it. The lady is Mrs. 
Spooner of Plymouth, and this scrap is copied 
from a paper still in existence in Plymouth in 
—— of Thomas Drew, who preserved it. 

tis copied from The Massachusetts Spy or 

Thomas's Boston Journal dated Dee. 2, 1773. 
It was written by an aged daughter of liberty, 
Mrs. Ames, a tailoress by trade. The poem 
was as follows: 

Parliament an act has made, 

That will destroy us all and ruin the trade, 

To raise a tax, as we are told, 

That will enslave us all, both young and old 

Look out, poor Boston, make a stand, 

Don’t suffer any tea to land, 

For if it once gets in here, 

Then farewell liberty most dear. 

This is the voice of a woman a hundred 
years ago Dec. 2, 1773, then an aged lady, and 
she had something of the same spirit that we 
her children possess. To-day, notwithstand- 
ing this deelaration of principles which has 
been snstained, which is declared as underly- 
ing the American Government throughout 
the leugth and breadth of the land, women 
are continually taxed and denied representa- 
tion, and when they refuse to pay taxes, their 
property has been sold at public auction, as 
Lucy Stone’s property has been sold. Tax- 
Collectors have resorted to dishonest devices 
iu order to compel the husbands of some of 
the women whv stood out, to pay the taxes. 
If the taxes were not paid it would necessitate 
going tw exteusive law suits which they were 
desirous to avoid. The devices which have 
been resorted to to compel women to pay, 
would amaze you. Some of them are very 
brutal. 

Benjamin Franklin declared that liberty, or 
freedom, consists in having an actual share in 
the appointment of those who frame the laws 
and that they who have no voiée nor vote in 
that election or choice, do not enjoy liberty 
but are absolutely enslaved to those who have 
votes and their representatives. James Mad- 
ison, James Jtis and John Adams make the 
same statements. 
remembered that the rights for which Ameri- 
ca has contended are the rights of human 
vature,” and then he goes On to explain that 
the rights of representation and taxation are 
inseparable. It was asserted in this very hall 
in 1772 that the “supreme power cannot just- 


years to a white male | 


Madison says, “Let it be | 


ly take from any man any part of his proper- 
ty without his consent in person, or by his 
representative,” and this it was declared was 
| “a right which no man or body of men con- 
| sistently with their own rights as men or cit- 
izens or members of society can for them- 
| selves give up or take away from others.” 
| Imightread a great many of these instances 
to show that* we are merely enunciating old 
principles. Ifyou say we are represented by 
our husbands, there is an answer given by 
James Otis who said, “There is no such thing 
| possible as virtual representation.” I must 
| have a voice in the election of the person who 
| represents me, or I am not represented. Even 
| if my husband goes to the polls having the 
| same purpose that I have, and if he would 
| cast a vote exactly as I would cast it, if I have 
not delegated him to cast my vote, in addition 
to his own, he cannot represent me. This 
great principle underlies all government to-day. 
Especially, it underlies our government, which 
differs from any other government on earth. 
It is that those who are governed shall have a 
share in government. It is the demand that 
women are making, that since they are gov- 
erned, since laws are made for them, since they 
are punished for violation of those laws, hung 
when they commit murder, and put in prison 
when they steal, then it is right that they should 
have a voice in the making of those laws. 

Do you believe, when we have women in 
our State Legislature, they will allow to stand 
on our statute books that law which declares 
that no married mother has any legal guardian- 
ship over her minor children? This insulting 
| blow is struck against the ideal of motherhood, 
that the mother shall have no legal control of 
the minor child, but that the father has the 
sole legal guardianship. This is what we are 
struggling against to-day. Two years ago 
when we went to the Mass. State Legislature, 
we asked that this infamous statute might 
be wiped out, that the mothers of Masschusetts 
who generally are as competent as the fathers 
of Massachusetts, should be recognized as com- 
petent to govern and educate their children, 
and all we asked was tiat we might be placed 
on an equal footing with the fathers. We had 
an exhaustive sitting. We went before the 
committee, made our arguments and speeches, 
and, at the end ot a few days, we had simply 
“leave to withdraw,” which was a po’ite invita- 
tion to get out of the way. 

To, these things we have an absolute right. 
And thea I come again to the laws of Massa. 
chusetts, which are made for us by men, and I 
find that if, to-night, lam dying and want to will 
away my property, which I have earned myself, 
and for which I have not been beholden to any 
human being for a dime, ever since the age of 
fourteen years,—and standing on the verge of 
| this world, about to go into the august pres- 
| ence of the God who gave me life, 1 4m com- 
| pelled to submit to humiliating conditions in 

order to make my will. I must ask my hus- 
band’s consent to certain details of it. Hecan 
| make his will, He can will away everything 
but my right of dower. With that exception, 
| he can make his will as he pleases. It is not 
necessary for him to tell me how his will is 
made. But, dying, I must ask his permission 
| to will away my property, and unless he gives 
his consent, my will is void. Do you suppose 
that women who have to maintain their self- 
respect in this community as wives and daugh- 
ters, who have raised families of children, who 
have carried them year after year in their 
arms, who have been willing to lay down their 
life for them, if necessary, do not feel stung 
and hurt and insulted by such laws as these # 

Threugh the whole community, to-day, there 
is a great deal of talk about laboring men, 
what must be done to relieve them in their 
winter sufferings and dire distress, Who says 
anything about what shall be done to relieve 
working women? 

Mrs. Livermore then related her recent ex- 
perience in New York city, where she saw 
crowds of women going to the employment 
| offices each one to tell her story, and such piti- 
ful stories they were that she went out, not 
willing to stay to hear them. 

I could not help the mass of distress. I did 
not want my heart pierced through and through 
by hearing them. And there a gentleman took 
me to a pawnbroker’s shop, and then to anoth- 
er, where there were poor, half-starved women, 
poor lit:le girls bearing small packages of price- 
less value to them,asking if they might have fifty 
or twenty-five cents, and uttering a cry of pain 
because they could not get what was absolute- 
ly necessary for them, And yet youhear very 
iittle said about any plans for the employment 
of women. Women are hindered by their un- 
just political disabilities. Never will Woman 
be satisfied until she can have political justice, 
and the great reason why, to-day, we women 
are here assembled, is because we see that our 
social and intellectual and physical condition 
cannot be changed, without doing as our fa- 
thers before us did; because we see that it is 
idle to undertake to remove these depressed 
conditions until we get to the root of the mat- 
ter and change the underlying cause and ob- 
stacle of our hindrance. We say and declare 
that that underlying cause must be removed. 

With agonized hearte, women ask that they 
may have justice done them. 

“In our national Capitol,” it is said, ‘justice 
is done to women. 
in the Departments and are paid just as men 
are.” Thatis not so. Go, for instance, into 
the Treasury Department. There, women are 
filling $1800, $1400, $1200, and $1000 positions, 
and receive but $900 for their work. Still men 








What does it signify? The men who compete 
with the women for the positions of these first- 
class clerkships are largely the pets and tools 
of prejudiced men, and they saw that women 
were getting the majority of first class clerk- 
ships. They raised a great hue and cry, and 
went to members of Congress, and these made 
haste to help their tools and liunt up an old 
law in which it was stated that women should 
receive $900 a year. They fell back upon this 
old memorandum book. It did not say they 
should receive no more. They presented their 
complaints to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who insulted them, telling them $400 a year 
was enough forany of them. Seven-eighths of 
those women are obliged to work for others. 
They took their petition to the 42d Congress. 
All these women asked was that when they do 


and the 42d Congress was awfully hurried and 
terribly busy, and could not attend toit. They 
rejected the whole proposition without debate. 
They had plenty of time to raise the pay of 
every member of Congress from $5000 to $7000 





ayear. You see it is because we have no po- 


There, at least, they work | 


get the whole amount for similar clerkships. | 
| night, the seamstress, the mother, the wife, the | 
housewife, all at once, with children tugging | 


a man’s work they might be paid man’s pay, | 


litical rights which these Congressmen feel 
bound to respect. 

Just as soon as the negroes came to be rec- 
ognized as legal voters, matters began to 
move for them. I was in the city of Philadel- 
phia, at the time of the last National Kepubli- 
can Convention. It was ridiculous to see the 
fuss that was made over the black delegates, 
by the white members. You never saw such 
love-feasts as they had. It was not “seven 
women getting. hold of one man,” it was seven 
white men getting hold of one negro (great 
laughter). The negro was translated from a 
mere nobody, a chattel, into a legal voter; he 
made laws, and controlled votes; he rose in 
the respect of the entire community. It will 
be precisely so with women. 

Gentlemen, if you think this is mere talk, ask 
yourselves this question: If you men had a 
law upon your statute books, which made it 
impossible for you to stand as the recognized 
legal guardians of your minor children, equally 
with your wives, do you suppose when you 
went up to the State Legislature and asked that 
they would change the law, so that you might 
be just as much the guardians legally of your 
minor children, as your wives, do you suppose 
your prayers would be disregarded? Oh no, 
The members of the Legislature would hasten, 
in the hottest haste, and have that law wiped 
off the statute book. They would know how 
short would be the tenure of their office if they 
did not grant your petition. 

The whole thing is moving, thank God, over 
the entire country For, as I look over the 
whole length and breadth of the land, I see 
that, every day, the conditions which prepare 
the way for Suffrage are moving toward wo- 
men. For instance, in lowa, provisions have 
been put into the code, which make women ab- 


man alone votes and serves on juries. In Illi- 
nois matters are largely bettered, And here 
|.in Massachusetts, it isa great gain to have 
| four women elected upon the School Commit- 
tee of Boston (applause). I am proud that 
Massachusetts was my native State, and that 
I was born in Boston, and my parents and 
grand parents before me. I am glad that the 
election of these women has been accomplish- 
ed so easily, and almost without opposition 
that men of both political parties so handsome- 
ly and generously recognized the right of the 
mothers to have a voice in the conduct of the 
schools in which their children are educated, 


liberty, a broader sphere of usefulness which is 
to be given to women. Justas long as there 
is atide of unjustice against Woman, just so 
long must we stand on the defensive, and ask 
that right shall be done, and that justice shall 
be given to Woman just as freely as to men. 
It is a great step in the cause of Woman’s 
enfranchisement that women are going to take 
part in the Centennial Exposition of 1876, be- 
cause those great rejuicings in 1876, will be the 
beginning ot the end, and women are carrying 
itontotheend. I am glad we are going to 
take part in it and that in that exposition we 
are to have a department managed by women, 
and presided over by women, to which the wo- 


to bring all they can collect in the way of art, 
or industry, or invention, to show what the wo- 
men of the world have done. But unless men 
will allow the wives to bring in their husbands 
elevated and redeemed by conjugal affection, 
unless a mother may come, leaning on the arm 
ofa noble son who has directed the helm of the 
State aright, who has spoken scathing words 
against wrong, whose moral principles the 
mother has toned up by teaching him what 
she has believed, their show of what they 
have doue for the world will be butmeager. It 
will not always be so. The work shall never 
cease until we help you, gentlemen, to go for- 
ward applying the principles of republicanism 
which our fathers have enunciated. We will 
have in this country, what we ought to have 
had years ago, an equal republic, an abolition 
of all distinctions of male and female, as a 
basis of legislation. 


done. The gathering of the forces which are 
to do it is aslow work. Throughout the land 
the question is discussed, What is Woman’s 
work? In the church, where ministers are 
beating back the woman who wants to 
preach; at the law school, and universities, 
and all business enterprises and industries is 
this question asked. This great question re- 
mains to be settled. There is a gathering of 
forces, but the army will never come up on 
the battle-field to settle the question with mus- 
kets. But we will settle it in a more effective 
way by the power of moral principle. The 
Church and the State will recognize the equal- 
ity of the sons and the daughters of God. 

We shall come to understand that a woman, 
standing in her womanhood, the other half of 
man, is equally the complement and supple- 
ment of man, just as complete, just as valuable, 
just as worthy, just asindividual as is the man. 
Men who have been from the beginning of the 
world, trying to carry forward the work of the 
world alone, and striving to roll the gre&t 
world up the hights of progress with their own 
unassisted hands and feet, have been acting as 
unwisely, all the way along, as a man who 
should attempt to do his work with one arm in 
a sling and ove foot in the grave. 

You needus, gentlemen. You are badly off. 


forces. 
nervousenergy. I would like to see the fath- 
er who can equal the mother in this capacity. 
The constant exertion of rearing a family of 
children, which it will take twenty five years 
to rear, the mother losing her sleep every 


at her skirts, getting very little relief and nev- 
er enjoying a holiday, she will come up out of 


husband if she does not dilute her brains in 
weak tea, and fret herself into fiddlestrings, 
and shut herself up in hot rooms. 





come out of it very often, immensely man’s su- 
perior, morally. 

Ah! The mighty questions she has solved 
and thought out! 


| hope and patience, and faith which have come 
down into her soul, in her vigils by the cradle! 





The mighty lessons she has learned as she has 
gone down into the valley of the shadow of 
death holding the hand of her beloved until 


| it was unloosed by the hand of God on the oth- 


er side! She comes out stronger in purpose 
and faith than the father can come out from his 
rough and terrible struggle and temptation in 
the marts of trade. And then men say that 
this woman shall not be recognized as the equal 
of man when she has done all she can to help 
him! ‘ Gentlemen, look the question squarely in 


solutely equal legally with men, save that the | 


is a matter of congratulation. I see a larger 


men of America and of the whole world are | 


Matters always seem to | 
move slowly when there is a great work to be | 


If you have pliysical forces we have moral | 
If you have muscular energy we have | 


the struggle in just as good condition as her | 


She will | 


The divine thought, the | 


| the face—take the first step, grant at least that 
; women who pay taxes shall be allowed repre- 
| sentation, and you will have enlisted an army 

of the best women in the country, immediately, 
| in the service of Humanity. (Applause.) 


The Chairman next introduced the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke,as a man who had 
dared uphold the doctrine of the divine right to 
| bolt, in an adverse assembly, and on rising to 
| respond Mr. Clarke was loudly applauded. 
| He spoke as follows: 


r ADDRESS OF THE REV, JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. 


| Mr. Cuarrman: We look back a hundred 
| years to'day, and find ourselves in a strange, 
| sad Boston. Doubt, confusion, appalling dif- 
| ficulties are before the minds of men and wo- 
|}men. Great Britain, the mother country, like 
| a cruel step-mother, asks of her children what 
| they cannot consent to and remain with the 
| essentials of freedom. They are to be taxed, 

and to have no voice themselves as to what 
| they shajl pay. But how are they to help 
| themselves? Having no votes in the British 

Parliament, how are they to make their in- 

fluence felt? They are only colonists—they 
are looked down on as an inferior race. All 
the power is in the hands of those who op- 
| press them. 

| The public opinion of Great Britain is 
| against them. For colonists to resist the 
| mother country 1s a new and unheard-of thing. 
| So spoke the timidly-wise in Boston, a hun- 
dred years ago. But this people, voiceless 
| themselves in the Rritish Parliament, had 
| friends there with voices. Thus spoke Colo- 
| nel Barre, in gratitude for whose services we 
named our town of Barre in Massachusetts. 
| “On a former occasion the noble lord told me 
that he “would listen to no proposition for re- 
| peal until he saw America prostrate at his 
| feet.” To effect this is not so easy as some 
| imagine. The Americans are a numerous, 
| arespectable, a hardy, a free people. But 
| were itever so easy, does any friend to his 
| country really wish to see America thus hum- 
| bled? In such a situation she would serve 
| only as a monument of your vengeance and 
| your folly. 

“For my part, the America I wish to see is 
| America increasing and prosperous, raising 
| her head in graceful dignity, with treedom 
and firmness asserting her rights at your bar, 
| vindicating her liberties, pleading her eer- 
| vices, and conscious of her merit. If we do 
| not change our conduct toward her, America 
| will be torn from our side. I repeat it, unless 
| you repeal this law, you are in danger of losing 
| America.” “You have no right to tax the col- 
| onies,” said Beckford ; “the system has not 

produced a single shilling to the exchequer; 
| the money is all eaten up by the officers who 
| collect it.’’ “Were I an American, I would not 

submit to this act,” said Sir William Meredith. 
“For the sake of a paltry revenue,” cried 
Lord Beauchamp, “we lose the affection of two 
millions of people.” “If the act is wrong,” 
said Grenville, “give it up like men.” 

In May, 1769, the British Cabinet decided 
to give up all taxation in America but the duty 
on tea, whichgproduced in all America less 
than £300 a year. The best men in the Eng- 
lish Parliament were in favor of the repeal of 
this tax. The obstinacy of George III, alone 
prevented the repeal and cost Great Britain 
the loss of her colonies. The great moralist, 
Samuel Johnson, agreed with King George, 
and said of the Americans: ‘They are a race 
of convicts and ought to be thankful for any- 
thing we allow them, short of hanging,” and 
so went and wrote his pamphlet, ‘Taxation 
no Tyranny.” ‘Those were dark days in Bos- 
tou, a hundred years ago. The English talked 
of arresting} James Otis, Sam Adams and oth- 
| er patriots, and taking them to London to be 
tried for treason. The Boston massacre had 
taken place in March, 1770. Any man who 
sold teas was infamous. Five hundred and 
thirty-six women of Boston took a pledge of 
total abstinence from tea till the tax was re- 
| pealed. Then came the day which we now 
celebrate, when the tea-chests which the Gov- 
| ernur would not allow to be returned were 
| broken open and the contents thrown into the 
harbor. Why do we celebrate it? It was an 
illegal proceeding. It was breaking the law. 
It was plainly a riot. It was an _ offence 
against order. Yes. But it was breaking the 
lower law, and obedience to the higher law. 
No evil passion, no low motive, only a stern 
sense of duty actuated the patriots in that sol- 
emn hour ; and so the illegai act was purified, 
sanctified, ennobled by the high spirit in 
which it was performed. When, therefore, 
we celebrate this act, we do it as a declaration 
of faith in the spirit of justice, of law, of duty 
—as being always above the letter. 

And why do women celebrate it here to day # 
Because “new occasions teach new duties.” 
Because they apply the old precedents to new 
necessities. Because they see that, as one hun- 
dred years ago, what the country needed was 
a firm resistance to arbitrary English power, 
so now, what the country needs as the next 
thing to be dune is that women shall take part 
with men in all political duties ; that her work 
shall be made commensurate with her powers ; 
that the old theories of women, which made of 
them toys, ornaments, slaves at one moment, 
idols at another, shall be replaced by a serious 
recognition of their duty and right to become 
| all that God meant and made them to be. I, 

for one, share these opinions. I believe that 

| what women need is equal work with man, 
| equal opportunities for education, equal power 
| in legisiation, an equal place in the Church, 
the College, the State. 

I see that as civilization advances the sphere 
and duty of women has steadily enlarged. I 
| cannot put any limit to it—I do notknow who 
has aright to limit it. I think that society 
| will become much purer and happier when wo- 
| men have to take part with men in all the work 
of the world. I think marriages wll be sweet- 
er, homes more joyful, when woman is deemed 
fit to be the companion of man in all his cares, 
| anxieties and duties. It has been objected that 
| the physical nature of women unfits her for 
| many occupations properfor man. Perhaps it 
| 
i 








does; but we can never know that it does till 
wetry. It is said that the coarseness of poli- 
| tics wiil be distasteful to her. Let her come 
| then ayd refine politics, as she has already re- 
| fined dinner-tables and drawiug rooms. 
| Itis said that girls cannot go to school and 
| college with boys, because they cannot go to 
| 80 many recitations, or stand up to recite, 
Let them have fewer recitations then, and sit 
down to recite. It is said that the caucus and 
the polls are unfit places for women to appear. 
When she appears there they will become fit. 





It is said that they must not vote, because they 
connot go to war and fight. But the majority 
of the men did not go to our great civil war, 
and nobody thinks of disfranchising them on 
that account. 

It is said that women do not ask to vote. 
Well, a great many women do asx to vote, 
and you object to their asking, and call 
them names because they ask. Ifthey are 
too modest to ask for the ballot, you say they 
do not want it; if they feel they ought to ask 
for it, and do, you say they are forth-putting. 
Suppose some women do not wish to vote ; 
is that any reason why others should be for- 
bidden? My neighbor, Mr. Smith, does not 
wish to vote; he has not voted once for ten 
years; is that a reason why I should be dis- 
franchised? Pass alaw allowing all women 
to vote who wish to do so, then we shall see 
how many. It is said that woman will be- 
come less feminine if she votes. But I have 
never found that women lose any feminine 
charm by doing their duty. I know a woman 
who can perform the most terrible surgical 
operations, but she is as gentle and modest as 
pensionnaire in a French convent. I know a 
woman who can read the Koran in Arabic or 
Homer in Greek. I do not find she has there- 
by lost one feminine charm. To lead armies 
to battle, is about as masculine a pursuit as 
there is—but fifty eye witnesses testified that 
the Maid of Orleans, while defeating the Eng- 
lish with masterly energy and skill, was as 
modest a maiden as they had ever seen. If 
woman has a right to vote, she ought to be 
permitted to vote, and leave it to the Lord to 
take care of the results, Such are my views 
on the subject, and therefore I came here to- 
day, because women asked me to come and 
express them, 

Frederick Douglass was then introduced. 
He spoke as follows :— 

REMARKS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

I am unexpectedly called upon, ladies and 
gentlemen, to say my word, and I hardly know, 
in consideration of the fact that I am required 
to be in another place in a few minutes, that I 
ought to occupy any of yourtime. I was just 
meditating an escape—I am up to that trick, 
you know—when I was called upon by your 
Chairman to say a few words toyou. The 
only thing tha: I can say in connection with 
this great subject has been well said—better 
said, in fact—by others. I thought if I had an 
opportunity of speaking here that I would 
call your attention to the wonderful improve- 
ment in the condition of the colored man in 
this country since he has been allowed to vote. 
However, before I had this illustration, before 
the experiment was tried, it is due to myself 
to say that I was decidedly in favor of the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women. Indeed, from 
the beginning of my connection with the abo- 
litionists I saw that the principle on which I 
demanded freedom for the biack man applied 
equally to women. [Applause.] I believe 
that this government will never be in a healthy 
condition until all the good people under it, 
and all the bad people under it, also, shall have 
the right at least secured to them of bringing 
whatever of good or whatever of bad there is 
in them into the government; and I am so 
free in my religious opinions, so entirely free 
from that notion of the total depravity of man, 
and such a believerinthe preponderating good 
in human nature that I believe that all the bad 
can be trusted with all of the good, that all 
the ignorance can be trusted with all the intel- 
ligence, and that this government will never 
be what it ought to be until all the people who 
live under it have some method of diffusing or 
infusing themselves into the government. I 
am not giving you much light on the subjects, 
I know, I am just giving you my creed. I 
wonder why people make speeches atvall, why 
they argue at all. I used to wonder why men 
argued the right of the negro to freedom, and 
wondered how men could even differ about it. 
The only idea the abolitionists ever enunci- 
ated was so simple it did not require argu- 
ment, It was just this, every man is himself, 
that is all. Some of us say that every woman 
is herself, and as nobody can be represented 
by anybody elsé, that therefore sje should 
have a voice in the government. I thank you 
for giving me an opportunity to say at least 
that there are colored men in the country who 
have not forgotten the rights of others in hav- 
ing received theirown rights. |Applause.| I 
am for woman’s voting, for woman’s educa- 
tion. I am for woman’s right to do anything 
and everything in this world that she is capa- 
ble of doing and doing well. |Applause.| 

THE STEEPING OF THE TEA. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Douglass’ re- 
marks Colonel Higginson announced that there 
would be an intermission of three-quarters of 
an hour for refreshments. In the rear of the 
hall several tables, presided over by Mrs. Otis, 
Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Jackson and Miss Halsey of 
Boston, Miss Talbot of Norwich, Conn., Mrs. 
Fellowes of Cambridge and others, were spread 
with an inviting lunch of meats, biscuits and 
cake, and in accordance with the spirit of the 
affair, with steaming cups of tea. 

BREAD BAKED IN 1630. 

During the intermission, several exeeeding- 
ly interesting historical relics were exhibited 
upon the platform. Ina glass case appeared 
bread, or rather a sort of ship biscuit, made 
probably of unbolted flour, which formed part 
of the provisions brought from England to 
this country by ‘Robert Pierce on the ship, 
“John and Mary,” in the year 1630. Robert 
Pierce took up land in Dorchester, as a squat- 
ter, on his arrival, and his descendants still oc- 
cupy a part of his farm, and reside in the old 
mansion, which has been enlarged several 
times. It is believed that this bread, which 
has been handed down as a sort of heir !oom, 
from father to son, for seven successive gen- 
erations, has never left the house before now 
but once, when Edward Everett delivered his 
Centennial oration in Dorchester a number otf 
years ago. It was kindly loaned for the oc- 
casion by Mr. Louis Pierce, the present 
head of the family, a gentleman 82 years of 
age, who was himself an adjutant in the war 
ot 1812. The same gentleman kindly loaned 
a pair of antique ladies’ slippers which were 
the hight of fashion in the seventeenth Centu- 
ry, and a quaint drinking horn of great antiq- 
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THE EVENING MEETING. 

When the meeting was again called to or- 

der Mr. Charles W. Slack was introduced, 

and read a letter from the Hon. George Wil- 

liam Curtis, and another signed jointly by 

Theodore D. Weld, Angelina G. Weld and 
Sarah M. Grimke, as follows: 


LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE WILLIAM CUR- 
Tis. 

Dear Mas. Strone:—To turn Boston Har- 
bor into a teapot and to make tea with cold 
water was easy for the men on your Liver- 
pool Wharf a hundred years ago, because they 
stood for a principle with John Hampden, 
who did not grudge the thirty-one shillings; 
and sixpence, but denied the King’s right to 
take them; and with Benjamin Franklin, the 
Boston boy, who said that he would gladly spend 
nineteen shillings in the-pound to defend his 
right of giving or refusing the other shilling. 
Tue spirit that threw the tea out of the ships 
presently threw the Kiug’s power out of the 
colonies, 

The anniversary is full of inspiration and 
instruction. As Faneuil Hall, in 1773, defend- 
ed English principles against Euglish power, 
so by your voices, in 1873, it maintains Ameri- 
can principles against American opinions. 
The fathers were victorious and so will the 
mothers be. Very truly yours, 

GeorGk WiLLIAM CurTIs., 
West New Brighton, 8. I., N. ¥., Dec. 8. 


LETIER FROM THEODORE D. WELD AND THE 
SISTERS GRIMKE, 


Dear Mus. StoNE.—We cannot be with 
you at the huadredth Anniversary of the grand 
old Boston Tea Party, but we shout back to 
you the old-time anti slavery All hail! 

That famous Tea which Boston steeped so 
Strong but wouldu’t drink, in 1773, has kept 
the world awake a hundred years! ‘The decoc- 
tion thea made in Boston Harbor so drugged 


* Massachusetts Bay that it tastes of it still. It 


soaked intw the land all along shore till, in the 
Revolution, it boiled over from Bunker Hill to 
Yorktown. Then slavery covled it down to 
freezing, and for half a century it was solid 
ice. At last the spirit of the old Tea Party 
came to life, and with it the Tea came back 
to boiling point, but though its steam jets 
could melt ice, it took the volcauic fire of Gar- 
risun to dissoive the iron of slavery. Plied 
with that, the fetters have dropped from the 
last slave; and to-day fast and far the chains 
of Woman are meiting down in that same glo- 
rious old white heat. God speed the day! 
With steady faith biding the time, 
Lovingly yours, 
THE DORE D. WELD, 
ANGELINA G. WELD, 
Saran M, GRIMKE. 
Hyde Park, Dee. 11, 1873. 
Colonel Higginson then introduced William 
Lloyd Garrison, who said:— 
REMARKS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
Lapies aN» GENTLEMEN :—I trust you have 
not been alarmed by anything said to you [re- 
ferring to a remark by Colonel Higginson] in 
regard to my volcanic power. When asked by 
the committee of arrangements to consent to 
be announced among the speakers, I begged 
not to be advertised tu speak, because it was so 
extremely unvertain whether I could attend the 
meeting I came this evening rejoicing in the 
large list of speakers, and, consequently, the 
avoidance of any necessity of calling upon me. 
Now, what do you want me to say! I am 
still for immediate, unconditional, everlasting 
emancipation of every one from oppression on 
the face of the earth. [Applause.| So Lam 
here as a woman’s rights man—for the free- 
dom of the sex as for the f*eedom of the slave. 
This is « cheering meeting, indicating the 
growth af this cause, and should inspire us all. 
ln the anti-slavery contest enemies used to say 
that the movement was going down. I ac- 
knowledged the truth of the statement and re- 
plied, “So it is, going down—down East, down 
Svuth—all over the country, and down into 
the hearts of the people, to lift out of slavery 
and put in the light of liberty forever, an op- 
pressed race of our fellow-beings.” So this 
cause of Woman Suffrage is spoken of as go- 
ing down. Not long since a friend from Eng- 
land said, with some svlicitude, that he had 
been told in New York that the Woman Suf- 
frage movement was retrogading and will soon 
disappear. I said these statements came only 
trom those who wished to see itut anend. It 
is going on steadily and surely to triumph, and 
my hopes of seeing it triumphant are buoyant. 
‘The claims made for Woman Sutlrage cannot 
be controverted, so that struggle of 1776 for 
liberty to all is finally to be consummated, and 
I expect it to end before 1876 in a glorious vic- 
tory. I ask this audience if the American 
government as now organized is a government 
based on the consent of the governed, when at 
least one half the people are disfranchised and 
treated as political nonentities? I used to feel 
greatly mortified im days past when I felt it 
necessary to stand up and address the people 
on the sin of making a man a beast and strik- 
ing down all his liberties at a blow. It was 
humbling to try to prove self-evident truths, 
when thece was nothing clearerin my mind 
than the justice of the equality of all men. 
What has birth or wealth to do with the rights 
of human beings! I argue the justice of the 
ballot for myself only on the same grounds 
that | would argue for others. My friends, let 
us take courage. I have been to many meet- 
ings in this old Faneuil Hall, but I do not re- 
member one where | have seen men and wo- 
men sO promiscuously mingled together. I 
have seen ladies in the galleries but rarely in 
the body of the house. Are ladies any less la 
dies because intermingled with the men? Cer- 
tainly not. Nor do I believe they would be 
any less ladies at the ballot-box. When ladies 
gv to the ballot-box, the ballot box will be a 
proper place for them. I will close by say- 
ing— 
. Though woman never can be man, 
Nor change her sex aud a’ that, 
To equal rights ‘gainst class or clan 
Her elaim is just for a’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
“ter proper sphere,”’ and a’ that, 
Tn all that makes a living soul, 
She matches man for a’ that. 
Mr. Cuarces W. Stack then read in his 
clear, ringing voice the following letters : 
LETTER FROM MISS PHELPS. 


DEAR Mas. Sroné:—I must content myself 
with being with you in heart, at the Anuiver- 
sary Tea Party. You do not need to be told 
how gladly I would join your festival if I could 
do so. But Iam warned by a vision of the 
Sleepless nights in which the exquisite stimu- 


sult. 
The deeper, underlying meanings of the oc- 
casion touch a grave intent, which the best 
“good time” in the world (and may you have 
it!) caunot conceal. The bounding impulse 
towards liberty, and the romantic determina- 
tion to obtain it at avy of liberty’s perils, 
which moved like the march of a great poem 
through the struggle fur American Indepen- 
dence, are moving in the struggle for the inde- 
pendence of wowen to-day. The aay sang 
which were at stake, they are at stake to-day. 
We are reading the same old story over again 
in fresher type. 
I am the more glad to see the memories of 
such an Anniversary as this, associated with 
the hopes which we feel for the future of wo- 
meu, because it seems to me that we shall 
have gained a great deal when we have wrought 
into the public mind ever so dim an imagina- 
tion of the fact that the movement for the en- 
franchisement of women has in it au element 
of sacredness—an element which is above rid- 
icule and beyond approval; an elemeut as dis- 
tinct and powerful as that which manued the 
Mayflower or led to the battle of Lexington; 
an element which pervades all honorable strug: 
gle for honorable freedom, as loftily as the 
light pervades the sky. It is this element 
which women ouce perceiving are sure to ap- 
propriate in their own bebalf. Oace brought 
to view it in the light of a high and holy claim 
upon them, they will work out their own in- 
dependence as faithfully, as enthusiastically 
and as triumphantly as they worked in that of 
their husbauds, fathers aud brothers, a hun- 
dred years ago. I am, madam, 
Yours in sympathy, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

Boston Highlands, Dec. 15, 1873. 

LECTER FROM ABBY K. FOSTER 

Deak Lucy SToNE.—.... It was just thir- 
ty-six years last May siuce Augelina Grimke, 
sitting in the gallery of Faneuil Hall, longed 
to speak in reply to a slave-holder who had 
taken the platform at our New England Anti- 
Slavery Suciety Convention, but dared not do 
so, because “the brethren would uot like it.” 

Behold the change in public sentiment since 
that period! No woman, to my kuowledge, 
ever claimed the right “to participate with 
men on equal terms in mass conventions” till 
the spring of 1838, when that claim was made 
in the New England arena | Society’s 
Convention in May cf that year. That claim 
created such excitement and opposition that 
it rent asuader the Auti-Slavery Societies 
throughout the country and subjected those 
who sustained it to the most bitter persecu- 
tion. 

Now who so ignorant, bigoted and besotted 
as to oppose the public speaking of women, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific? How few 
are the mass conventions that would forbid a 
Woman’s speaking on their platforms. Let no 
one who is striving for Woman’s full enfran- 
chisement be for a moment discouraged. We 
are on the eve of the accomplishment of our 
purpose. In great haste. Yours in faith, 


A. K. Foster. 
Worcester, Dec. 9, 1873. 
sung by Mrs. Netta Wallace and Miss Hattie 


read the following poem : 
POEM BY MRS. HOWE. 


Who promises a poem to-day 
Gives notes that angels may not pay, 
Too perilous the pledge of rhyme 
In this our hypercritic time ; 
And Blondin, crossing by a thread 
The thunderous abyss of dread, 
Félt only what the poet knows 
Shunning the fatal gulf of prose. 
True poesy the gods appoint, 
My muse is lame and out of joint; 
Yet must she with reluctant verse 
The lesson of the day rehearse. 
The streets were white with frost and rime 
In that ungenial winter time. 
If e’er the heart of man desires 
The cup that quickens and inspires, 
’Tis when December chills the blood, 
And binds the ice-veil or the flood. 
And thrift and care and household arts 
Were dear to those primeval hearts ; 
Yet, in the cheerful winter night, 
Comfort was sacrificed to right. 
Oh! winter nights are precious now 
When, mindful of the patriot vow, 
The gathered friends may guiltless taste 
What it was virtue then to waste; . 
And rising with the wreath of steam, 
We see, in retrospective dream, 
The quaint costumes, the stiff brocades, 
‘Trim bachelors and blooming maids, 
And housewives in the prime of life, 
Flushed with the story of that strife. 
Our thoughts the various talk suggest, 
Th’ indignant oath, the rampant jest, 
And reasons which man’s temper raise, 
When valiant deeds encounter praise, 
When Luxury rales high and loud, 
And Fashiou’s cloak is Virtue’s shroud; 
When peace and plenty cease to bless, 
And Greed must ravage and possess, 
Would the false cargoes of delight 
Were hurled by patriots in their might, 
Aud ali that tempts the nation’s heart 
Swept grimly tu such watery mart. 
From the Empire Celestial 
A spirit divine, 
More subtle than music, 
More potent than wine, 
The Prophets who built homes of truth for the soul, 
In their guessing and planning obeyed its coutrol. 
But Freedom more sacred 
And Justice more strong, 
To you this great hour, 
These duties belong. 
The shade of Confucius respected shall be, 
But we houor his truth when we scatter his tea. 
Denied be the summons, 
Unburiheued the ships, 
The beverage never 
Come near to our lips, 
Were we burning with fever, or fainting with thirst, 
With no other drink near us, we'd die the death first. 
Ye slaves of the tea-pot, 
W hen liberty calls, 
Aud the need of your country 
Your spirit appatls, 
Though you're shackled by custom to limit and ward 
Do tie brave deed again, throw the tea overboard. 
The Empire Celestial 
ls nearer in view 
Than when our great fathers 
‘The cargo e’orthrew, 
Fate caught the detiance so valiantly hurled, 
Aud the faith of our town is the creed of the world, 


SPEECH OF ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 
When a very little girl I used to mourn be- 
cause | was born too late to help throw tke tea 


confined to the men of the time, I could have 
slipped on board in the darkness, shielded from 
observation by some large man, and when 
there, have worked with a will; but to-night I 
rejoice to have been born later, and to help 
men and women throw overboard something 
more harmful to the safety of the State than 
would have been the introduction of the tea, 
that is, their cargo of prejudices. 





Notwithstanding the excellent speeches thus 


| ter the Revolution, that it could not have suc 
| ceeded but for the domestic 
| which were wholly in the hands of women. 


| created a blaze of indignation which alarmed 
| the king and his ministers, and led to its with- 


| impositions. : 
| looms, weaving their yarn into fabrics for fam- | 


A beautiful duet, ‘Fairy Bowers,” was then | 


Robinson, after which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe | 


overboard, for | thought that although it was | 


the Revolutionary women, and I shall speak 
briefly of their work. It is a common objec- 
tion to the enfranchisement of women that they 
cannot defend their country. Consider, for a 
moment, the indispensable work done by our 
foremothers. Dr Beecher said, fifty years af- 


manufactures, 


Long before the imposition of the Stamp Act 


drawal, the colonists were angered by various 
As the women sat by their 


ily use, they could not fail to remember that 
neither their wool nor any fabric into which it 
| entered, could be transported from one prov- 
| ince to another, or landed upon islands in the 
‘river. As they looked from their doorways 


| upon the solemn forests, they knew that they | 


| could not cut one pine tree upon their own | 

| lands, when not enclosed, until the surveyor 

| had put upon all over a certain size the king’s 
arrow, to show that they must be reserved tur 
the royal use. Upon the minds of womep, 

| comprehending perfectly the injustice and im- 

| policy of restricting manufactures and com- 

merce, the words of Mayhew, Otis, Samuel and 

| John Adams fell like sparks upon tinder. As 

| early as 1769, leagues of worhen all over the 

| country p'edged their members to drink no 
more tea till the removal of the tax. In June 

| of that year, twenty nine young ladies of Prov- 
idence, met about the Roger Williams spring 

| and took this pledge. The following poem 

| was written by the great aunt of Wm. S. Rob- 

| inson, “Warrington,” in January, 1773. The 

| original, now in possession of the descendants 
of Capt. Pecker, is indorsed, “Lines on Bohea 

| Tea, written by Mrs. Susannah Clark, daugh- 

| ter of Capt. James Pecker, of Boston, whartin- 

ger, who died April 28, 1734,” and the poem 

has these words of preface: “Sister, I sitdown 

| to send you a few Lines to cheer your drooping 
Heart when you have no Tea. My Love to 

| Friends.” There is no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of this ancient and patriotic production of 

| Mrs. Clark’s muse. 

Come, freeborn sisters, let us see 

That we maintain our liberty: 

Come, let’s be free and now begin 

For to keep free our children. 

Come, let us strive with heart and will, 

To renounce our country’s ill: 

Come, let it be said we will amend, 

And strive to be New England's friend. 


Come, we will let commissioners know 
That we are not New Engiand’s foe; 
Nor will we maiutain their pomp, 

If we draw water at the pump. 

Since tea is their chief support, 

We'll banish it and let them work ; 

If they won't work, we'll let them die, 
For we'll befriend our country: 


We'll let the proud Monsieurs see, 

‘That we cau live without Bohea; 

Taey may f° to the place ‘rom where they came, 
For we will not their pride maintain : 


We'll lay hold of card and wheel, 

And joia our bands to turn and reel; 
We'il turu the tea all in the sea, 

And all to keep our liberty: 

We'll put ou our homespun garbs, 

And make tea of our = herbs ; 
Whea we are dry we'll drink small beer, 
Aud take FREEDOM to our spirits cheer. 


The women in many cases blew up the stores 
of powder secreted in hullow logs in the woods, 
| lest it should fall into the enemy's hands. 

Three young girls at Holmes’ Hole bored 
holes in the liberty pole, which the people had 
agreed to sell fur a mast to the British ship 
Unicorn, and filling them with powder, blew it 
| up at night. 

The mother of Lindley Murray, the gram- 
| marian, saved Putnam’s division of the army 
upon its retreat from New York, by detaining 
| the officers of the British force sent in pursuit, 
by means of refreshments and conversatiun, 
until Putnam escaped by a cross road. 

When the army in the Highlands were suf- 
fering the greatest privations, without shoes, 
shirts, and other clothing, unable to do duty, 
Washington appealed to the people, and ail 
over the land women cut up their cloth, sheets 
and blankets, and made them into garments 
for the soldiers. A society in Philadelphia, 
whose President worked herself to death for 
her country, sold their jewels, begged money 
from house to house, and sent Washington 
$7500 in money, and 2200 shirts. This seems 
a small sum, but when we remember the great 
depreciation of money, the value of $7500 in 
specie is evident. 

The organized work for the wounded, which 
has immortalized the women of this era, was 
impossible when neither conveyance nor shel- 
ter could have beea provided fur those who 
would gladly have ministered personally to 
the sufferers; but women did in that line of 
work all that was possible. The mother of 
Andrew Jackson died in her tent on the sand 
plains beyond Charleston, while returning to 
her home, of fever contracted while attending 
the prisoners in the city. 

The young girls were enthusiastic friends of 
| their country, serving as spies, gathering har- 

vests, and toiling four the common good. 
| have not time to detail further incidents. In 
what Fourth of July oration have you heard 
acknowledged that the valor of the men of 
1776 would have availed little but tor the self- 
denial and labor of the women? Where are 
the statues, the memorial halls erected in their 
| honor? As I stood lately by the grave of the 

one woman who enlisted for actual service in 
| the Revolutionary war, and who served eigh- 
teen months, leaving the army with unsullied 
reputation, I felt pained that there should be 
no monument erected to her memory. I care 
even more for this tribute to her who so loved 
her country that she performed, in its behalf, 
work repugnant to her womanhood, than for 
those due Abigail Adams and Mercy Warren, 
who did so much to form public sentiment, be 
cause they were from the aristocratic classes, 
while she, Deborah Sampson, was one of the 
poor people, although in her veins flowed the 
blood ot Miles Standish, and of his successful 
| rival, John Alden, Governor Bradford, and 
| other noted men. 

Conscious of a feeling of sadness as we 
think of the departure of these grand women 

' from the scenes they loved, let us cling with 
confident joy to the eternity of the principles 
for which they suffered ; remembering that : 

| “New occasions teach new duties ; 

| Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

| We mu-t upward still, and onward 

} Who would keep abreast of truth.” 

“What flower is that?” asked a British of- 
ficer of alady, while walking with her in her gar- 
den,pointing to a bed of camomile. “The rebel 
flower,” she replied. “Why isit called rebel ¢” 

| Because the more it is trampled upon the bet- 

‘ter it thrives,” she said, fearlessly. I think 


lus of all that drowned tea would probably re- | far, I confess to a little jealousy in benalf of , we women who wish to vote would do ¥ 
take the camomile as our emblem, for our | 


cause, like that plant, flourishes under abuse. | 


It we ever have a cvat of arms, we will have 
the camomile engraved upon it. 

It was the custom in the old French dynas- | 
ty, to assume that the throne was never for a | 
moment vacant. As soon as the king drew his 
last breath, the waiting herald proceeded to 
the room where sat the expectant heir appar- 
ent, and in one breath cried, “The king is dead. 
Live the king.” So cry I,an humble herald. 
The queen is dead, live the queen, who, amidst 
new duties, in that wonderful time, whose se- 
crets are hid from our eyes, shall reign right 
royally over herself as well as over her loving 
and faithful lieges. 

“And keep amidst the crowd, 
Unsullied as tie rose, 
That womanhood which is the crown 
Of all that Heaven knows,” 
THE “TEA TOAST.” 
A chorus of ladies on the platform then sang 
the “Tea Toast,” composed by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, to the air of the drinking song in 
“La Traviata,” in which the audience joined, 
the poem having been printed on small slips, 
which were generally distributed. The words 
were as follows :— 
TEA TOAST. 
We pour a libation, before th» whole nation, 
Of tea, sparkling tea, joyous tea, ‘ 
Our fathers, unfrighted, their efforts united, 
And so we are free, we are free ! 
We thank their brave resistance 
To writs of forced assistance. 
Their struggles, true and loyal, 
Against a despot royal 
And now that a ceatury’s past o’er the sea 
Which they filled with defiauce, we're free. ° 
A cup more refreshing, more potent in blossiag, 
Shall Liberty give to ali souls; 
When women in power, alive to the hour, 
Sha!l crown their hea: ts’ faith at the poil:. 
The day of weak aspirants, 
And cruel, cunning tyrants 
Is past, a state of freemen 
Claims equal men and women, 
God calls us, who guided our sires oer the sea, 
Let the mothers of freemen be free! 


the times of the tea agitation, the Rev. Dr. 
Bartol was introduced and spoke at some 
length. 

REMARKS OF THE REV. DR. BARTOL. 

Dr. Barrow said it was quite time to be 
done with speeches and arguments on the jus- 
tice of the Woman Suffrage movement. When 
making up his plans for an engagement, Ne- 
poleun was opposed by one of his marshals, 
who desired to argue. Napoleon wanted no 
star?” “No,” repliedthe marshal. ‘I see it,” 
replied Napoleon, although it was mid-day, 
and went to the engagement. 


based on the ground that you see a star, 
though others do not.” Mr. Bartol closed 
his remarks with a scathing denunciation of 
tobacco and intoxicating liquors. 

“Vive l’ America” was then sung by Mrs. 
Anna Granger Dow, who responded to the en- 
thusiastic applause by a repetition of the clus- 
ing verse. 

Colonel Higgiuson next introduced, as the 


livered the following eloquent address. 
SPEECH OF LUCY STONE. 

Col. Higginson must not give me credit 
which does not belong to me. The idea of the 
Tea Party did not originate with me. An oid 
gentleman in Maine suggested it to our con- 
stant co-worker and friend, Margaret W. Camp. 
bell, and she,tome. I said “Itis a capital idea. 
We will do it.’ And so we asked the friends 
all over New England, and these gathered thou- 
sands are the sympathetic answers. 

The Tea Party held here a hundred years 
ago was very different from this. Here are the 
same walls and the same roof. But there is 
no tramp of armed men; no such eager agita- 
tion. Yet the principle involved, which made 
that Tea Party so worthy of celebration, hangs 
unsettled in the scale to day. 

If we can make it keenly felt, and clearly 


women without representation, is as great an 
injustice as was that done to men in the olden 
time, this day will be worthy to be held in 
grateful remembance by our children’s children 
torever. 

How can we do it? Men look at us and say, 
“Youallseem comfortable and contented. The 
government protects you, youshould bear your 
part in the cost of that protection.” The gov- 
ernment of Great Britain said just the same 
to the men of colonial times. “We protect 
you, and you must pay for that protection.” 

The women of the olden time surrendered 
their tea to help in the great struggle. We 
have ouly our womanhood to give, which we 
cannot do, and we would not if we could. 

Women are not protected. 
tomen a hundred years ago by the govern- 


injustice and wrong done to women by the 
government of this country to-day. We are 
taxed, and we have no representation. We 


the order of the tax-collector, rather than even 
to seem to submit to the unjust imposition. 
But we are still taxed all the same. 

Great Britain never dared todo to the col- 
onies, what Massachusetts does to the women 
of this State to-day. 

Every man in that old time could seil his 
land and give a valid title, if he put én it the 
king’s stamp, which he could always get. But 
the law of this State denies to every wife the 
right to sell her land, or to make a will of more 
than half of her personal property without 


sentis not in the market to be bought, and it 
cannot always be had. 

Such unspeakable humiliation, the govern- 
ment of England never dreamed of imposing 
upon any man. 

Why should one sane, grown person, ask 
another, what he may do with his own! No 


her young children. If the government of 

Great Britain had ventured to interfere be- 

tween any father and his legal right to his 

child. 

“A voice from people, from peer and throne, 

Would have rung in his ears—atone, atone.’ 
We have no jury trial of our peers. 


’ 


when it is committed by a woman than when 
it is committed by a man. 





Last Monday, Dec. 8, 1873, in the United 


' 


After reading a reminiscence of a lady in | 


argument, and said, “Marshal, do you see that | 


“Now,” said | 
the speaker, “your whole course should be 


“founder of the feast,” Lucy Stone, who de- | 


understood, here and now, that the taxation of | 


The wrong done | 


ment of England, bears no comparison to the | 


have let our goods be sold before our eyes by | 


the written consent ofherhusband. This con- | 


wife here, has any legai right to, or control of | 


By the | 
statutes of this State, the same crime is pun- | 
ished with a different and heavier penalty, | 


well to | States House of Representatives, by a vote of 


l4l to 29, Jefferson Davis was restored to 
his political rights. But the great army of 
loyal women, who nursed: in hospital and 
camp, who tore bandages and scraped lint, 


| who worked all day and all wight, over and 


over again, to furnish sanitary supplies to your 


| soldier boys, are stil counted politically with 


the tools! Oh! men of Massachuset’s, how 
can we make you know, that the injustice and 
the wrong you are to-day dvuing to women, is 
greater than that which your fathers resisted, 
and that it calls as loudly for repeal. What 
more can we do? We have petitioned, we 
have remonstrated, and we have been spurn- 
ed with contempt, from the State house, on 
yonder hill. We havesent lecturers. We have 
held conventions. We have scattered tracts, 
by tens of thousands, 

What more can we do? 

If I had my way, | would bring the 34,000 
tax-paying women of Massachusetts, who pay 
one-tenth of the entire tax of the State, and 
the larg: r army of women who, though nut di- 


| rectly taxed, have life aud liberty to protect, 


and they should forma long procession. I 

would place Abby Kelly Foster, whose peer 

no one of us is, and the sisters Angelina and 

Sarah Grimke, those three womcn whose high 
| courage, i defense of a great principle, made 
| it possible for me to speak here to-nigbt, I 

would place them at the door of Faneuil Hall. 
| From there the long rank and file should stand 
| allalong up Washington street to the Old 
| South church. There | would place Louisa 
| May Alcott and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Then 
| on, up Park street, ard there they should en- 
| circle the State Tiouse. Then down to Bun- 
| ker Hill Monument, where, fourdeep, 1 would 
| place the brave, faithful workers for Woman’s 
| enfranchisement. Margaret W. Campbett, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Etiza- 
beth K. Churchill, Mary F. Eastman and the. 
others not named here but named advve. 
Then we would follow on the long winding 
way around to Fan uil Wail, where Lydia Ma- 
ria Child should bring wp the rear, and the 
circle would be compiete. 

Then I would sursmon the men, frcm Bara- 
stable to Berkshire, and in single file they 
should mar h under the eyes of these women, 
| whom they tax without repiesentation; td 
whom they give no jury trial of their peers, 
whom they claiin the right to imprison, fine 
and hang, while they allow them no voice in 
the law which may work such terrible results. 

The women of the old time, threw away 
thetea. But I would Jive on crusts‘ and take 
agreat deal of, hard treatment, ifonly the 
mothers of this country could hold their little 
ones by the hand, whether on the highest hill- 
tops, or in the lowest valley, every where could 
protect themselves, in their legal right to those 
| children, as every father protects himself. 

I would take a great deAl of hard treatinent 
if, thereby, every wife could seil her land and 
| give a valid title, as every man is free to do. 
| Iwould take a great deal of hard treatment 
if the wives who have earned, andwho own 
money, could now posress the legal right to 
will that money on the same termathat every 
sane man does, 

L would take a great deal of hard treatment 
if thereby the principle of “the consent of the 
governed” could be applied to women. 

Sisters, who of you will join in a pledge that 
when the Fourth of July, 1876, comes, we will 
| take no part in its Centennial celebration, if, 
at thattime, we are as now, held politically 
beiow the pardoned rebels, below the entran- 
chised slaves, and on the same level with id- 
iots, lunatics and felons! In that day we will 
fasten our doors, draw down our curtains and 
close our shutters. 

A few of the older women in every city and 
village, clad in black, should stand in groups 
on the most prominent thoroughfares. They 
should hold black banners on which should 
be inscribed in blood-red letters, 

“We are.taxed, and we have no representa- 
tion. We are governed without our consent. 
| We are fined, imprisoned, and hung with no 
| jury trial, by our peers. Wehave no legal right 
to our children, nor power to sell our land, nor 
} will our money.” 

The boys, who, on that day, ran shouting 
in their glee, would pause before that sad 
faced group of matrons, to ask the meaning of 
| it. They would be told ia sober truth; they 
would be answered, “We are suffering at the 
hands of this government the same injustice 
which Great Britain inflicted upon the men of 
1776, anda great deal more and worse besides. 
Go toll the beils.” The boys would take 
their first lesson in Equal Rights, forall human 
beings, and the men would have their cele- 
bration as they have their government, all to 
themselves. 

Mrs. Wallace and Miss Hattie Robinson 
then sang, “I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme grows,’’ which was followed by the 
reading of a spirited poem by Mr. C. P. 
Craunch of Cambridge. 
| Muss Eastman was obliged, by hoarseness, 
to condense her remarks into a few sentences: 

SPEECH OF MARY F, EASTMAN. 

| She believed that we were observing this 
Memorial day in the true spirit. The spirit of 
this hour should be not only historic but pro- 
phetic. This day should not only celebrate 
history, it should make history. The only 
worthy homage we can pay to the noble men 
| we Venerate, is to take the next step in the 
| cause of liberty, as uvtlinchingly, as self-sacri- 
ficingly as they did. Itis easy to pay tribute 
to the successes of 1773, it is something hard- 
er to maintain the same spirit which achieved 
those successes towards the issues of 1573. 
But since deeds are better than words, since to 
live to noble purposes is better than to vener- 
ate them merely, by this shall we be tested. 

The chinge of a single word makes fining 
now what Elbridge Gerry, of the Continental 
Congress, wrote in 1776 to the Massachusetts 
Assembly: “I hope nothing will satisfy the 
women of America short of a determination 
to take their rank in creation and give law to 
themselves.” 

The Chairman referred to the efficient la- 
bors of Mrs. Cawpbell during the past year in 
the State of Maine, und introduced that lady 
to the audience. 

SPEECH OF MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, WuMEN AND MEN OF 
New En&.anv:—The remarks I feel called 
upon to make here to-night, after the glowing 
eloquence to which you have listened, will be 
| very brief. 

The event we celebrate, very naturally 
| [CONTINCED ON STH PAGE. | 
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POETRY. 


MADGE MILLER. 


Madge Miller, on a summer day, 
Walked, as usual, her pleasant way. 
Her dress was tidy, her apron white; 
Her face was sweet as the morning light. 
She was a country village maid 
Learning a couutry milliner’s trade. 
Her hands we re soft, and her dress was clean, 
And little she knew what care might mean, 
She said; “I'll work at my pretty trade, 
And live a happy and free old maid. 
“Lovers may come, and lovers may go, 
I'll have none of them, no, no, no!” 
But a suitor came with a tall silk hat; 
He told her a +tory worth two of that— 
The same old story by lovers told 
Since first the earth out of chaos rolled— 
(Let us kindly hope, who are old and wise, 
He did not know he was telling lies), 
“Marry me, darling, and you shall be 
The happiest woman on land or sea! 
«No longer then wiil you have to go 
To your dajly labor through heat or snow. 
‘It shall be my pleasure, my law, my life, 
To make you a blest and happy wife. 
“Marry me, and you never shall know 
A sorrow or hardship, a care or woe! 
‘*Marry me, darling! you shall be 
The happiest woman on land or sea!” 
She heard the story of promised bliss— 
She waited, wavered—and answered “ Yes!" 
Bright and big was the honey-moon, 
And clouded by wor.d.y care too soon, 
For housework led her its weary round— 
Her feet were tethered, her hands were bound. 
And children came with their small demands, 
Fettering closer her burdened hands. 
In her husband's house she came to be 
A servant in all but salary. 
All her days, whether foul or fair, 
Were endless circles of work and care; 
And half her nights—as up and down 
She walked the floor in her dressing-gown, 
Hushing an ailing infant’s screams, 
Lest it should break its father's dreams ; 
And wash the dishes and rub the knives— 
The lofty mission of duteous wives— 
Or coaxed and doctored a sobbing child, 
By the pangs of ear-ache driven wild— 
Were seasons of wakeful, nervous dread— 
So if at last o’er Ler aching head 
The angel of slumber chanced to stoop, 
He brought her visions of mumps or croup ; 
And she rose unrested, and went once more 
Through the du!l routine of the day before. 
Week by week did she drudge and toil, 
And stew and pickle, and roast and boil, 
And scrub, and iron, and sweep and cook, 
Her only reading a recipe-hook. 
And bathe the children, and brush their locks, 
Button their aprons and pin their frocks, ; 
And patch old garments, and darn and mend— 
Oh! weary worry that has no end! 
She lost her airy and sportive ways, 
The pretty charms of her girlish days— 
For how can a playful fancy rove 
When one i tied up to a cooking stove? 
Her face was old ere she reached her prime, 
Faded and care-worn before its time. 
Sometimes would her well-kept husband look 
Up from the page of his paper or buok, 
And note how the bloom had left her face, 
And a pallid thinness won its place— 
How gray had mixed with her locks of brown, 
And her forehead gained a growing frown, 
And say, “She is ugly, I declare— 
I wonder I ever thought her fair!” 
Season by season, year by year, 
Did she follow the round of ‘woman's sphere,” 
Not vexing her husband's days or nights 
By any mention of Woman's Rights, 
Till she died at last—too severely tried— 
Her life's one selfish decd—she died, 
Proud and happy, and quite content 
With the slavish way her days were spent! 
Feeling, of course, that her life was lost 
Nobly iu saving a servant's cost! 
“Ah! of all the sad thoughts of women or meu 
The saddest is this, ‘It needn’t have ben!’ ” 
—New North West. 








IN THE GRAY GOTH, 

It took us two days to get there, though 
with the oxen; and the teams were loaded 
down well, with so many axes and the pork 
barrels ;—I don’t know anything like pork for | 
hefting down more than yau expect it to, rea- | 
sonable. It was one of your ugly, gray days, | 
growing dark at four o’clock, with snow in | 
the air, when we hauled up in the louely place. | 
The trees were blazed pretty thick, I remem- | 
ber, especially the pines; Dove and Beadle al- | 
ways had that done up prompt in October. | 
It’s pretty work going in blazing while the 
sun is warm, and the woods like a great bon- 
fire with the maples. I used to like it, but | 
your mother wouldn’t hear of it when she | 
could help herself, it kept me away so long. 

It’s queer, Johnny, how we do remember 
things that ain’t of no account; but I remem- | 
ber, as plainly as if it were yesterday morning, 
just how everything looked that night, when | 
the teams came up, one by one, and we went 
to work spry to get things to rights before the 
sun went down. 

There were three shanties,—they don’t 
often have more than two or three in one 
place,—they were empty, and the snow had 
drifted in; Bob Stokes’ oxen weré fagged out, | 
with their heads hanging down, and the | 
horses were whinnying for their supper. Holt | 
had one of his great brush fires going,—there 
was nobody like Holt for making fires,—and | 





| The roof sloped down, you know to the ground; 


| shirts, shouting at the oxen, and singing a| have told him that beforehand. Never knew 


_... | little, some of them low, under their breath, | Jenkins to do the fair thing by anybody yet.” 
| to keep their spirits up. There was snow as | 


“Who's going down?” said I, stopping short, 


far as you could see, down the cart-patb, and | I felt the blood run all over my face, like a 


| all around, and away into the woods, and 


| there was snow in the sky now, setting for a | 


| woman’s, 
“Cullen hasn’t made up his mind yet,” says 


| regular nor’easter. The trees stood up straight | Bob, walking off. 


all around without any leaves, and under the | 


bushes it was as black as pitch. 
| “Five months,” said I to myself,—“five 
| months!” 
| “What in time’s the matter with you, Hol- 
| lis?” says Bob Stokes, with a great slap on 

my arms; “you're giving that’ere ox molasses 

on his hay!” 
| Sure enough I was, and he said I acted like 
a dazed creature, and very likely I did. But 
I couldn’t have told Bob the reason. You see 
I knew Nancy was just drawing up her little 
rocking chair—the one with a green cushion 
—close by the fire, sitting there with the chil- 
dren to wait for the tea to boil. And I knew 
’—I couldn’t help knowing, if I’d tried hard 
for it—how she was crying away softly in the 
dark, so that none of them could see her, to 
| thiuk of the words we’d said, and I gone in 
without ever making of them up. I was sor- 
ry for them then. Oh Johnny, I was sorry, 
and she was thirty miles away. I’d got to be 
sorry five months, thirty miles away, and 
couldn’t let her know. 

The boys said I was poor company that first 
week, and I shouldn’t wonder if I was. I 
couldn't seem to get over it any way, to think 
I couldn’t let her know. 

If I could have sent her a scrap of a letter, 
or a message, or something, I should have 
felt better. But there wasn’t any chance of 
that this long time, unless we got out of pork 
| or fodder, and had to send down,—which we 
| didn’t expect to, for we’d laid in more than 
| usual. 

We had two pretty rough week's work to 
begin with, for the worst storms of the season 
| set in, and kept in, and I never saw their like, 
| before orsince, It seemed as if there’d never 
| be an endto them. Storm after storm, blow 
| after blow, freeze after freeze, half a day’s 
| sunshine and then at it again! We were well 
| tired of it before they stopped; it made the 
| boys homesick. 

However, we kept at work pretty brisk,— 
| lumbermen aren’t the fellows to be put out 
| fora snow storm,—cutting and hauling and 
| Sawing, out in the sleet and wind. Bob 
| Stokes froze his left foot that second week, 
and I was frost-bitten pretty badly myself. 
| Cuilen—he was the boss—he was well out of 
| sorts, I tell you, before the sun came out, 
| and cross enough to bite a tenpenny nail in 
| 
| 





two. 
But when the sun is out, it isn’t so bad a 
| kind of life, after all. At work all day, with 
a good hot dinner in the middle; then back 
| to the shanties at dark, to as rousing a fire 
| and tiptop swagan as anybody could ask for. 
| Holt was cook that season, and Holt couldn’t 
| be beaten on his swagan. 
| Now you don’t mean to say you don’t. know 
| what swaganis? Well, well! Tothinkof it! 
All I have to say is, you don’t kuow what’s 
| good, then. Beans and pork and bread and 
| molasses—-that'’s swagan,—all stirred up in a 
| great kettle, and boiled together; and I don’t 
know anythiung—not even your mother’s frit- 
ters—I’d give more for a taste of now. We 
| just about lived on that; there’s nothing you 
van eut and haul all day on like swagan. Be- 


don’t know what doughnuts are here in Mas- 

sachusetts; as big as a dinner plate, those 
| doughnuts were, and—well, a little hard, per- 
| haps. They used to have it about in Bangor 
| that we used them for clock pendulums, but I 
don’t know about that. 

I used to think a great deal about Nancy, 
nights, when we were sitting up by the fire,— 
we had our fire right in the middle of the hut, 
you know, with a hole in the roof to let the 
| smoke out. When supper was eaten, the 
| boys all sat up around it, and told stories, and 
| sang, and cracked their jokes; then they had 
their backgammon and cards; we got sleepy 
early, along about nine or ten o’clock, and 
turned in under the roof with our blankets. 


so we lay with our heads in under the eaves, 
and our feet to the fire,—ten or twelve of us 
toa shanty, all round inarow. .They build 
the huts up like a baby’s cob-house, with the 
logs fitted in together. I used to think a 
great deal about your mother, as I was saying; 
sometimes I would lie awake when the rest 
were olf as sound as a top, and think about 
her. Maybe it was foolish, and I’m sure I 
wouldn’t have told anybody of it; but I 
couldn't get rid of the notion that something | 
might happen to her or to me before five 
months were out, and I with those words un- 
forgiven. 

Then, perhaps, when I went to sleep, I 
would dream about her, walking back and 
forth, up and down, in her night‘gown and 
little red shawl with the great heavy baby in 
her arms. 

So it went along till come the last of Janua- 
ry, when one day J saw the boys all standing 
round in a heap and talking. 

“What’s the matter ?” says I. 

“Pork’s given out,” says Bob, with a whis- 


sides that, we used to have doughnuts,—you | 


Now you see there wasn’t a man on the 
| ground who wouldn’t jump at the chance to 
| go; it broke up the winter for them, and 
sometimes they could run in home for half an 
| hour, driving by; so there wasn’t much ofa 
| hope forme. But I went straight to Mr. Cul- 
| len. : 
| “Too late! Just promised Jim Jacobs, 
| said he, speaking up quick ; it was just busi- 
| ness to him, you know. 
I turned off, and didn’t say a word. I 
wouldn’t have believed it, I never would have 
| believed it, that I could have felt so cut up 
| about such a little thing. Cullen looked 
around at me sharp. 
| “Hilloa, Hollis!” saidhe. “What's to pay?” 
| ‘Nothing, thank you, sir,” says I, and 
| walked off, whistling. 
| Thad a little talk with Jim alone. He said 
| he would take good care of something I’d 
give him, and carry it straight. So when 
night come I went and borrowed Mr. Cullen’s 
pencil, and Holt tore me off a bit of clean 
brown paper he found in the flour barrel, and 
I went off among the trees alone. I builta 
| little fire for myself out of a huckleberry bush, 
| and sat down there on tke snow to write. I 
| couldn’t do it in the shanty with the noise and 
| singing. The little brown paper wouldn’t 
| hold much; but these were the words I wrote 
| —I remember every one of them—it is curi- 
ous now I should, and that more than twenty 
years ago; 

“Dear Nancy”—that was it—“Dear Nancy, 
I got over it, and I take them all back. And 
if anything happens coming down on the 
logs—” 

I couldn’t finish that anyhow, so I just 
wrote “Aaron” down in the corner, and folded 
the brown paper up. It didn’t look any more 
like “Aaron” than it did like “Abimelech,” 
though ; for I didn’t see a single letter I wrote 
—not one. 
| After that I went to bed and wished I was 
| Jim Jacobs. 

Next morning somebody woke me up with 
« push, and there was the boss. 

“Why, Mr. Cullen!” says I, with a jump. 

“Hurry up, man, and eat your breakfast,” 
said he, “Jacobs is down sick with his cold.” 

“Oh!” says I. 

“You and the pork must be back here day 
after to-morrow—so be spry,” said he. 

I rather think I was, Johnny. 

It was just eight o’clock when I started; it 
took some time to get breakfast, and feed the 
nagzs, and get orders. I stood there, slapping 
the snow with my whip, crazy to be off, hear- 
ing the last of what Mr. Cullen had to say. 

They gave me the two horses—we hadn’t 
but two—oxen are tougher for going in, asa 
general thing—and the lightest team on the 
ground. It was considerably lighter than Bob 
Stokes’. If it hadn't been for.the snow, I 
might have put the thing through in two days, 
but the snow was up to the creatures’ knees. 
In the shady places, all along, offfrom the 
| road, in among the gullies, you could stick a 
four-foot measure down anywhere. So they 
didn’t look fur me back before Wednesday 
night. 

“I must have that pork Wednesday night, 
sure,” says Cullen. 

“Well, sir,’’ says I, ‘‘you shall have it Wed- 
nesday noon, Providence permitting; and you 
shall have it Wednesday night any way.” 

“You will have a storm to do it in, ’m 
afraid,’’ said he, looking at the clouds just asI 
was whipping up. ‘You're all right on the 
road, I suppose ?” 

“All right,” said I; and I’m sure I ought to 
have been, for the times I’d been over it. 

Bess and Beauty—they were the horses, and 
of all the ugly nags that ever I saw, Beauty 
was the ugliest—started off on a round trot, 
slewing along down the hill; they knew they 
were going home just as well asI did. I look- 
ed back, as we turned the corner, to see the 
boys standing round in their red shirts, with 
the snow behind them, and the fire and the 
shanties. I felt a mite lonely when I couldn’t 
see them any more; the snow was so dead 
still, and there was thirty miles of it to cross 
before I could see a human face again. 

The clouds had an ugly look—a few flakes 
had fallen already—and the snow was purple, 
deep in as far as you cuuld see under the trees. 
Something made me think of Ben Gurnell, as 
I drove on, looking along down the road to 
keep it straight. You never heard about it? 
Poor Ben! Poor Ben! It was in’37 that was; 
he had been out hunting up blazed trees, they 
said, and wandered away somehow into the 
Gray Goth, and went over; it was two hun- 
dred feet; they didn’t find him, not till spring 
—just a little heap of bones; his wife had them 
taken home and buried, and by-and-by they 
had to take her away toa hospitalin Portland, 
she talked so horribly, and thought she saw 
bones round every where. 

There is no place like the woods for bring- 
ing a storm down on you quick; the trees are 
so thick you don’t mind the first few flakes, 


” 





tle. “Beadle got that -last lot from Jenkins 


till, first thing you know, there’s a whirl of 


the boys were hurrying round in their red | there, his son-in-law, and it’s spilt. I could | ’em and the wind is up. 


I was minding less about it than usual, for I 
was thinking of Nannie—that’s what I used to 
call her, Johnny, when she was a girl, but it 
seems a long time ago, thatdoes. I was think- 
ing how surprised she’d be, and pleased. I 
knew she would be pleased. I didn’t think so 
poorly of her as to suppose she wasn’t just as 
sorry now as I was for what had happened. I 
knew well enough how she would jump and 
throw down her sewing, with a little scream, 
and run aud put her arms about my neck and 
cry, and couldn’t help herself. 

So I didn’t mind about the snow, for p‘an- 
ning it all out, till all at once I looked up, and 
something slashed into my eyes and stung me 
—it was sleet. 

“Oho!” said I to myself, with a whistle—it 
was a very long whistle, Johuny; I knew well 
enough, then, it was no playwork I had before 
me till the sun went down, nor till morning, 
neither. ; 

That was about noon. It couldn’t have 
been half an hour since I’d eaten my dinner. 
I ate it driving, for I couldn’t bear to waste 
time. 

The road wasn’t broken there an inch, and 
the trees were thin; there’d been a clearing 
there years ago, and wide, white level places 
wound -ff among the trees; one looked as 
much like a road as another, for the matter of 
that. I pulled my visor down over my eyes to 
keep the sleet out—after they’re stung too 
much they’re good for nothing to see with, 
and I must see if I meant to keep that road. 

It began to be cold. You don’t know what 
it is to becold, youdon’t, Johnny, in the warm 
gentleman’s life you’ve lived. I was used to 
Maine forests, and I was used to January, but 
that was what I call cold. 

The wind blew from the ocean, straight as 
an arrow. The sleet blew every way—into 
your eyes, down your neck, in like a kuife 
into your cheeks. I could feel the snow 
crunching in under the runners, crisp, turned 
to ice in a minute. I reached out to give Bess 
a cut on the neck, and the sleeve of my coat 
was as stiff as paste-board before I bent my el- 
bow upagain. 

If you looked up at the sky, your eyes were 
shut with a snap as if somebody’d shut them. 
If you looked in under the trees, you could see 
the icicles a minute, and the purple shadows. 
If you looked straight ahead you couldn’t see 
a thing. 

By-and-by I thought I had dropped the 
reins; I looked at my hands, and there I was 
holding them tight. I knew then that it was 
time to get out and walk. 

I didn’t try much after that to look ahead; 
it was no use, for the sleet was fine, like nee- 
dies, twenty of ’em in your ees at a wink; 
then it was growing dark. Bess and Beauty 
knew the road as well as I did, so I had to 
trust tothem. I thought I must be coming 
near the clearing where I’d counted on put- 
ting up over night, in case I couldn’t reach 
the deaf old woman’s. 

There was a man just out of Bangor, the 
winter before, walking just so beside his team, 
and he kept on walking, some folks said, after 
the breath was gone, and they found him 
frozen up against the sleigh-poles. I would 
have given a good deal if I hadn’t have 
thought of that just then, But I did, and I 
kept walking on. 

Pretty soon Bess stopped short. Beauty 
was pulling on, but she stopped too. I could 
not stop so easily,so I walked along like a 
machine, up on a line with the creatures’ ears. 
I did stop then, or you never would have heard 
this story, Johnny. 

Two paces, and those two hundred feet shot 
down like a plummet. A great cloud of snow- 
flakes puffed up over the edge. There were 
rocks at my right and rocks at my left. There 
was the sky overhead. I wasin the Gray 
Goth! 

I sat down, as weak asa baby. If I didn’t 
think of Ben Gurnell then, I never thought of 
him. It roused me up abit, perhaps, for I had 
the sense left to know that I couldn’t afford to 
sit down just yet, and I remembered a shanty 
that I must have passed without seeing; it 
was just at the opening of the place where the 
rocks narrowed, built as they build lighthouses, 
to warn folks to oneside. There was a log or 
something put up after Gurnell weut over, but 
it was of no account, coming on it suddenly. 
There was no going any further that night, 
that was clear; sol put about into the hut, 
and got my fire going, and Bess and Beauty 
and I, we slept together. 

It was an outlandish name to give it, it seems 
to me, anyway. I don’t know what a Goth is 
Johnny; maybe youdo. There was a great 
figger up on the rock, about eight feet high; 
some folks thought it looked like a man, I 
never thought so before. But that night it 
did kind of stare in through the door as natur- 
al as life. 

When I[ woke up in the morning I thought 
I was on fire. I stirred, and turned over, and 
I was ice. My tongue was swollen up so I 
couldn’t swallow without strangling. Icrawl- 
ed up onto my feet, and every bone in my body 
was stiff as a shingle. 

* Bess was looking hard at me, whinnying for 
her breakfast. ‘“Bess,’’ says 1, very slow, “we 
must get home to-night—any—how.”’ 

I pushed open the door. Icreaked out into 
a great drift, and slammed back. I squeezed 





through and limped out. The shanty stood 


up a little in the highest part of the Goth. I 
went down a little—I went as far as I could 
go. There was a pole lying there, blown 
down in the night; it came up about to my 
head. I sunk it into the snow and drew it up. 

Just six feet. 

I went back to Bess and Beauty, and I shut 
the door. I told them I couldn’t help it— 
something ailed my arms—I couldn’t shovel 
them out to-day. I must lie down and wait 
till to-morrow. 

I waited till to-morrow. It snowed all day, 
and it snowed all uight. It was snowing 
when I pushed the door out again into the 
drift. I went back and lay down. I didn’t 
seem to Care. 

The third day the sun came out, and I 
thought about Nancy. I was going to sur- 
prise her. She would jump up ard run and 
put her arms about my neck. I took the 
shovel and crawled out on my hands and knees. 
T dug it down, and fell over on it like a baby. 

After that, Iunderstood. I'd never had a 
fever in my life, and it’s not strange that I 
shouldn’t have known before. 

It came all over me in a minute, I think. 
[ couldn’t shovel through. Nobody could 
hear. I might call, and I might shout. By 
and by the fire would go out. Nancy would 
notcome. Nancy didnot know. Nancy and 
I should never kiss and make up now. 

I struck my arm out into the air, and shout- 
ed out her name, and yelled it out. Then I 
crawled out once more into the drift. 

I tell you, Johnny, I was a stout-hearted 
man, who’d never known a fear. I could 
freeze. I could burn up there alone in the 
horrid place with fever. I could starve. It 
wasn’t death nor awfulness I couldn’t face— 
not that, not that; but I loved her true. I[ 
say, I loved her true, and I’d spoken my last 
words to her, my very last; I had left her 
those to remember, day in and day out, and 
year upon year, as long as she 1emembered 
her husband, as long as she remembered any- 
thing. p 

I think I must have gone pretty nearly 
mad with the fever and the thinking. I fell 
down there like a log, and lay groaning ‘‘God 
Almighty! God Almighty!” over and over, 
not thinking what it was that I was saying, 
till the words strangled in my throat. 

Next day I was too weak to so much as 
push open the door. I crawled around the 
hut on my knees, with my hands up oyer my 
head, shouting out as I did before, and fell, a 
helpless heap; into the corner; after that [ 
never stirred. 

How many days had gone, or how many 
nights, I had no more notion than the dead. 
I knew afterwards; when I knew how they 
waited and expected and talked and grew 
anxious, and sent down home to see if I was 
there, and how she—but no matter, no matter 
about that. ° 

I used to scoop up a little snow when I 
woke up from the stupors. The bread was on 
the other side of the fire; I couldn’t reach 
round. Beauty eat it up one day; I saw her. 
Then the wood was used up. I clawed out 
chips with my nails from the old rotien legs 
the shanty was made of, and kept up a little 
blaze. By and by I couldn’t pull any more. 
Then there were only some coals—then a lit- 
tle spark. I blew at that spark along while— 
I badn’t much breath. One night it went 
out and the wind blew in. One day I opened 
my eyes, and Bess had fallen down in the 
corner, dead and stiff. Beauty had pushed 
out the door somehow and gone. I shut up 
my eyes. I don’t think I cared about seeing 
Bess—I can’t remember very well. 

Sometimes I thought Nancy was there in 
the plaid shawl, walking round the ashes 
where the spark went out. Then again I 
thought Mary Ann was there, and Isaac, and 
the baby. But they never were. I used to 
wonder if I wasn’t dead, and hadn’t made a 
mistake about the place that I was going to. 

One day there was a noise. I had hearda 
great many noises, so I didn’t take much no- 
tice. It came up crunching on the snow, and 
I didn’t know but it was Gabriel or somebody 
with his chariot. ThenI thought more likely 
it was a wolf. 

Pretty soon I looked up and the door was 
open; some men were coming in and a wo- 
man. She was ahead of them all, she was; 
she came in with a great spring, and had my 
head again:t her neck, and her arm holding 
me up, and her cheek down to mine, with her 
dear, sweet, warm breath all over me; and 
that was all I knew. 

Well, there was brandy, and there was a 
fire, and there were blankets, and there was 
hot water, and I don’t know what; but 
warmer than all the rest I felt her breath 
against my cheek, and her arms about my 
neck, and her long hair, which she had wrap- 
ped all in, about my hands. 


So by and by my voice came. “Mannie!” 
said I, 

“Oh don’t!” said she, and first I knew she 
was crying. 


“But I will,” says I, “for I’m sorry.” 

“Well, so am I,’”’ says she. 

Said I, “I thought I was dead and hadn’t 
made up, Nannie.’’ 

“Oh dear!” said she, and down fell a great 
hot splash right on my face. 

Says I, ‘It was all me, for I ought to have 





gone back and kissed you.” 


—_——— 
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“No, it was me,” said she, “for I wasn’t 
asleep, noranysuch thing. I peeked out, this 
way, through my lashes, to see if you wouldn’t 
come back. I meant to wake up then. Dear 
me!” says she, “to think what a couple of 
fools we were, now!” 

“Nannie,” says I, “you can let the lamp 
smoke all you want to!’* 

“‘Aaron—” she began, just as she had be- 
gun that other night, “Aaron—” but she 
didn’t finish, and—Well, well, no matter, I 
guess you don’t want to hear any more, do 
you? 

But sometimes I think, Johnny, when it 
comes my time to go, if ever it does—I’ve 
waited a good while for it—the first thing I 
shall see will be her face, looking as it looked 
at me just then.—/fost, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE SERVANT-GIRL PROBLEM. 
HOW LOUISA M. ALCOTT SOLVES IT. 


As one successful fact is worth columns 
of speculation, allow me to relate an experi- 
ment which I have lately tried with such hap- 
py results that other despairing “missisess” 
have gone and done likewise. Last spring, it 
became my turn to keep house for a very 
mixed family of old and young, with very dif- 
ferent tastes, tempers and pursuits. For 
several years Irish incapables have reigned in 
our kitchen, and general discomfort has per- 
vaded the house.. ‘The girl then serving had 
been with us a year, and was an unusually 
intelligent person, but the faults of her race 
seemed to be unconquerable, and the winter 
had been a most trying one all around. 

My first edict was, ‘Biddy must go.’’ “You 
won't get any one else, mum, so early in the 
season,’’ said Biddy, with much satisfaction at 
my approaching downfall. “Then I’ll do the 
work myself; so vou can pack up,” was my 
undaunted reply. Biddy departed, sure of an 
early recall, and for a month I did do the 
woik myself, looking about meantime for 
help. ‘No Irish need apply” was my answer 
to the half-dozen girls who, spite of Biddy’s 
prophecy, did come to take the place. I tried 
a fat Scotch woman, but as she could not go 
down cellar, upset the gravity of the children 
when she waited at table, and thought our 
abode “the countriest place she ever saw,”’ 
she lunibered away after a short stay. Anoth- 
er bout at general house-work satisfied ma 
that one person could easily do it if she was 
not also expected to entertain much company, 
and run errands, write several dozen letters a 
week, and do the family sewing. ‘One other 
woman, to see to the food depa:tments and 
leave me free after my morning work is done, 
is what I need. Now where shall I find 
her ?’’ was my decision. 

Remembering a happy experience of other 
years, when we answered the advertisement 
of a housekeeper and got an excellent woman 
who did all the work for three dollars a week, 
I turned to the column of wants in the Tran- 
script and found five advertisements of Amer- 
ican women wishing places as housekeepers, 
1 answered several, saw one young widow 
with a child, also a pert spinster, whose first 
question was, “Is your father a widower?” 
and several stout ladies who wished merely to 
order other servants about, and were altogeth- 
er too elegant for our simple family. Two 
remained who seemed eligible, Miss Amelia 
C. and Miss AnnieS. Miss Amelia was too 
much dressed, and seemed rather afraid of 
work, so after a look at her I gave her up and 
went after Miss Annie. 

I found a delicate little woman of thirty, 
perhaps, neat, modest, cheerful and ladylike. 
She made no promises, but said, “I’ll come 
and try ;”’ so I engaged her for three dollars a 
week, to take entire charge of the kitchen de- 
partment. She came, and with her coming 
peace fell upon one perturbed family. A 
peace that lasted unbroken for four months, 
in spite of much company, dangerous illness 
in the house, and many unforeseen incidents. 
My little Miss S. was one of the family, for in 
the beginning I said to her, “I want some one 
to work with me as my sisters used to do, 
There is no mistress or maid about it, and the 
favor is as uch on yourside as mine. Work 
is a part of my religion and there is no degra- 
dation in it, s0 you are as much a lady to me, 
cooking my dinner in the kitchen, as any 
friend who sits in the parlor. Eat with us, 
talk with us, work with us; and when the 
daily taske are done, rest with us, read our 
books, sit in our parlor, and enjoy all we can 
offer you in return for your faithful and intel- 
ligent services.” 

She smiled, and looked as if she caught a 
glimpse of hope and comfort afver much weary 
seeking for a home as well as a place. I think 
she found that I kept my word, and was a 
happy little womanall summer. I know that 
a& great load was lifted off my shoulders, when 
day after day I found three nicely-cooked 
meals ready at the appointed hour, my kitchen 
always neat, with no flied in uncovered milk, 
no dish towels under the stove, no silver in 
the sink, or the table looking as if set by a 
hurricane. She did the marketing also, and 
the monthly bdills showed a surprising differ- 
ence, for no spoilt messes went to the pigs, 
timely care kept things in order, and good 
judgment made economy a pleasant possibility. 

When illness came, 1 had no thought for 
anything beyond the sick room; all went be- 


|alone her being a true lady. 


low as regularly as if I were still there. If 
friends called, my neat housekeeper could re- 
ceive and reply to their inquiries. If I forgot 
to eat, she came to me With some tempting 
dish and begged me to take it, with a look of 
sympathy that made it sweet; and when I 
asked how the family got on, I found that all 
had fared well, and no sense of neglect or 
waste added to my anxieties. Only one fail- 
ing did I discover in Miss S. (I always gave 
her name as she gave me mine, and returned 
the respect she paid me as scrupulously as I 
could.) She was not very strong, for much 
work had done for her what it does for most 
American women in her case, and by lessen- 
ing her health bad impaired her usefulness. 
Finding that the washing was too hard for her, 
I got a stout neighbor to come in and do it. 
The good Irish woman sniffed at first at my 
“lady,” as she called Miss S., but before the 
summer was over the kind soul gave in and 
said heartily, ‘‘Sure, Miss, dear, it’s a nice lit- 
tle crater she is and mighty helpful to ye, lave 
Im wishing 
ye’ll get another as good when she goes.” 


So did I, for alas, my little S. did go, because 
she only came for the summer and preferred 
the city in winter. Her fame, however, had 
gone abroad, and a friend, hearing her praises 
sung, came to secure her as a companion for 
her old mother. I could cordially recommend 
her to this easier place, for her experience as 
a teacher made her a good reader, her knowl- 
edge of needle-work made her a good seam- 
stress, and the thrifty household virtues of an 
intelligent New England woman made hera 
comfort in any home she might enter. Be- 
fore she left, however, half a dozen of my 
neighbors, who, by the way, had foretold the 
utter failure of my experiment, came to see, 
talk with, and try to tempt Miss S. to come 
and do fur them what she bad done for me. 
But she preferred the city and went, taking 
with her the respect, gratitude and regard of 
the whole family. 

Cheered by my first success, I tried again, 
and found no lack of excellent American wo- 
men longing fur a home and eager to accept 
the rights, not privileges, which I offered them. 
Every one whose advertisement I answered 
replied to me, and one person came to see 
me, so anxious was she to secure a place 
where she could “‘be treated like a lady, 
though she did work for her daily bread;” 
but a young daughter must be with her; and 
though I longed to take in those homeless 
souls, we needed but one, for I could not give 
up the work that is my best medicine for both 
mind and body. 

So I took Miss J., a pretty, soft-eyed woman, 
whose modest dress and gentle manner won me 
atonce, She was a farmer's daughter seeking 
to support herself, and had lived seven years 
in one place as helper, three years as house- 
keeper for a clergyman, and for two years had 
the entire charge of a motherless little boy. 
All these experiences had given her power and 
skill of different sorts, and the refinement of 
feeling which is so grateful in those we live 
with. She, too, had worked hard and over- 
taxed her strength; but was ready to do any- 
thing in return for kindness, respect and the 
protection ofa home. We liked her even bet- 
ter than our S., and the prospect of a lonely 
winter was made endurable to me by the pres- 
ence of one who could be both helper and 
companion, She did the cooking, washing 
and ironing, though I preferred to help with 
the latter, as it was better gymnastics for an 
arm, cramped with too much pen-work, than 
any movement cure ever invented. As I 
found her stronger than Miss S. and able to do 
much that I never felt willing to ask of the 
other, I gave her four dollars a week, and felt 
that it was money well spent. Unfortunately 
a sudden change of plan made it necessary to 
shut up the house for the winter and disband 
our forces. I had feared that Miss J. would 
find it too solitary, and was both touched and 
pleased when she said with real regret : 

“Oh no, I'd give anything to stay with you 
till spring or longer. Itis the sort of place I 
wanted and never hoped to find.” 

I made known the case to a friend, and in a 
week five townswomen came to inquire about 
my housekeeper, for this second success con- 
verted several of the most unbelieving matrons. 
A place was soon found, and when I said good- 
by to my friend as well as helper she paid me 
the best compliment I ever received: “I 
thought, perhaps, you wrote one way about 
work and tried another ; but you don’t; and 
ifever you want me I'll come again with all 
my heart.” 

Now this experiment is worth telling, be- 
cause it has been suceessfully tried with three 
different women; and there are plenty more 
ready to do their best in families where they 
can be properly treated. Some ladies may 
object to having a stranger at the table, yet it 
is better to have a lady there than an ear at 
the key-hole and an Irish tongue to gossip of 
family affairs to the neighbors’ girls. Some 
may think that this helper would be in the 
way if she sat in the parlor, but a well-bred 
woman knows by instinct when to go and 
when to stay. Miss S. gently vanished when 
visitors came in, or if some duty kept her 
thereI introduced her, and so prevented any 
feeling of awkwardness on the part of guests, 
or that sense of exclusion which is so hard to 





a social or sensitive woman. 


Miss J. always sat in the dining-room, which | 
in the evening was lighted; the folding doors | 
left open and the music or chat of the parlor | 
free to her as to us. It was pleasant to me to 

see the neat, pretty woman sitting there, en- 

joying the books, brightening at a friendly | 
word, ready to lend a hand wherever needed, | 
and so happy in the atmosphere of freedom | 
which made labor light and life less sad and 

solitary for her. 
In a large and fashionable family this may | 
not be possible, and I leave such to their own 

splendors and worries. But in that great class 

of families where small incomes make economy 

necessary, help of this sort is most needed and 

may easily be found if the heads of the family 

are willing to pay for it in something besides 

money. These women long for homes, are 

well fitted for these cares, love children, are 

glad to help busy mothers and lighten domes- 

tic burdens, if, with their small wages, they 

receive respect, sympathy and the kindness 

that is genuine, not patronizing or forced. 

Let them feel that they confer a favor in living 

with you, that you are equals, and that the 

fact of a few dollars a week does not build up 

a wall between two women who need each 

other. 

Dear ladies, don’t say this is sentimental or 
imposssble, but try it in all good faith, and 
take the word of one who has known both 
sides of the mistress and maid question, that if 
you do your part faithfully you need never 
again have your substance wasted, your peace 
destroyed and your home invaded by foreign 
incapables.—The Boston Transcript. 








HUMOROUS. 


A gentleman having a deaf servant was ad- 
vised by a friend to discharge her. ‘‘No,” re- 
plied that gentleman, with much good feeling, 
“that poor creature would never hear of another 
situation.” 

This is what the celebrated Richardson, the 
civil service reform secretary of the treasury, 
did when he determined to resume specie pay- 
ments in silver :-— 

“A cautious look around he stole, 
His bags of chink he chunk ; 

Many a wicked smile hesmole, 
And many a wink he wunk.” 

Once acareless man went to the cellar and 
stuck the candle in what he thought was akeg 
of black sand. He sat near it, drinking wine, 
until the candle burned low., Nearer and near- 
er it got to the black sand ; nearer and nearer, 
until the blaze reached the black sand, and, as 
it was nothing but black sand, nothing hap- 
pened. 

A few days since, a seedy person applied to 
a wealthy citizen for help, and received the 
small sum of five cents. The giver remarked 
as he handed him the pittance, “Take it, you 
are welcome ; our ears are always open to the 
distressed.” ‘That may be,” replied the re- 
cipient, “but never in my life have I seen so 
small an opening for such large ears.” 


Little Jenny T 





is five years old. Her 
uncle gaveheradoll. Jenny cherished it with 
alla mother’s care. The other day she was 
nursing it on her knees; she started suddenly, 
the doll fell, and the head was broken off. 
Jenny was overcome with grief at this misfor- 
tune, anddooked aghast at the poor headless 
doll; then raising her eyes, said, with a sigh of 
resignation, ‘‘Another little angel in heaven.” 


Here is what the heart of Sam Carey said 
(in a moment of confidence) to the doggerelist : 
I want to be a granger, 
And with the grangers stand ; 
A horny-handed farmer, 
With a hay-stack in my hand. 


Beneath the tall tomato tree, 
I'll swing the glittering hoe, 
And smite the wild potato-bug, 
When skipping o’er the snow. 
I've bought myself a Durham ram, 
And a gray alpaca cow, 
A lock-stitch Osage orange hedge, 
And a patent-leather plow. ° 
Ete., etc. 

Chesterfield happened to be at a ball in 
France where Voltaire was one of the guests. 
Chesterfield was gazing about the brilliant cir- 
cle of ladies; Voltaire accosted him : ‘My lord, 
I know you are a judge; which are the more 
beautiful, the English or the French ladies ?” 
‘Upon my word,” replied his lordship, with his 
usual presence of mind, “I am no connoisseur 
of paintings.” Some time after this, Voltaire, 
being in London, went to a nobleman’s ball with 
Lord Chesterfield; a lady in company, pro- 
digiously painted, directed her whole discourse 
to Voltaire, and entirely engrossed his conver- 
sation. Chesterfield came up, and tapped him 
on the shoulder, saying, ‘‘Sir, take care you are 
not captivated.” “My lord,” replied the French 
wit, ‘I scorn to be taken by an English vessel 
under French colors.” 
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Pearle’s White Glycerine 
penetrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spets, 
Freckles, Tan, Moth- 
Patches. Black Worms 
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upon the skin, learing it smooth 
soft and pliable. For chapped 
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is the best thing in the world. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work 
efthe kind in the weorld,.”’ 


Harper’s - Magazine. 





Notices of the Press. 
The ever increasing circulation of this excellent 


monthly proves its continued adaptation to popular 


desires and needs. Indeed, when we think into how 
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Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate ali humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bot'les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. VRS. LINUs BELCHER, 
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‘Put your Money where it will do the most Good, 
CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


Now is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch PER MonTH, each paper; this list includes 








many homes it penetrates every month, we must con- 
sider it as one of the educators as well as entertainers 
of the public mind, for its vast popularity has been 
won by no appeal to stupid prejudices or depraved 
tastes.—Boston Globe. 

The character which this magazine possesses for 
variety, enterprise, artistic wealth, and literary cul- 
ture that has kept pace with, if it has not led the 


| times, should cause its conductors to regard it with 


justifiable complacency. It also entitles them to a 
greatclaim upon the public gratitude. The magazine 
has done good and not evil al] the days of its life.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


SU BSCRIPTIONS.—1874. 


Terms: 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, one year........ $4.0) 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U.S. postage by the 


publishers. 

Subscriptions to HarPpeRr’s MAGAzINE, WEEKLY, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $11.00; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7.00; postage payable by the subscriber at the 
office where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WerxLy, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of 
Five Subscribers, at $4.0) each, in one remittance, or, 
Six Copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage 
payable by the subscribers at the office where re- 
ceived. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete set of Hanper’s MAGAZINE, sow com- 
prising 47 volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be 
sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, for 
$2.25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, 
$3.00. Cloth cases for binding 58 cents by mail, post- 
paid. 

The postage on Harper's MAGAZINE is 24 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's post- 
office. Address, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor':. 
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The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
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T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 
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BLOOM OF YOUTH. 

This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulas shecan. It is her.duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaveous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 

Beware of Counterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
and Fancy Geods dealers. 
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. 
NEW ENGLANO WOMAN'S TEA PARTY. 
CONTINUED FROM FIFTH PAGE. 

makes the question of “Taxation without rep- 
resentation,”’ 
here this evening, but | have often asked my- 
self and | would iike tu ask the women of the 
nation, if the property of women had never 
been taxed, or if women should be immedi 
ately relieved from: the unjust burden of taxa- 
tion because they are not represented, should 
we be satisfied? I tell you nay. 

Our fathers set out with the declaration that 
“Taxation without representation is Tyran- 
ny,” but they soon began to realize that al- 
though a man might not be possessed of prop- 
erty to be taxed, his life, liberty and happi- 
ness, were of even more importance, and 
while he was not allowed to represent him- 
self, these were in the keeping, and at the 
disposal of others, who might, or might not 
desire to do justice by him. Thus by degrees 
they were abie to compretend the true priaci- 
ple of representative government. 

I wish the grand actof heroism, performed 


by the men of 1773, had been in defense eI 


the highest, instead of the lowest principle of 
representative government, fur, disguise it as 
you will, the fact stands out. The rights of 
pronerta 

lush to say it), there are men to-day who say, 
“that if women own property and pay taxes, 


they ought to have their representation.” | 


They do not object to that. Ob, no. It is the | 
admission of the masses, the ignorant wo- | 
men, who might be dangerous to the govern- 
ment. These are the womeu they would ex- 
clude, and this is said in face of the fact that 
our government reaches out its arms to the 
ignorant and degraded of foreign nations, 
bids them welcome to our shores, and then 
makes haste to put them in position to vote 
away the birthright of all women. 

What haste was made to enfranchise the 
freedmen and put them in authority over wo- 
men! and now the blackest hearted traitors 
are about to be welcomed back to the forgiv- 
fag embrace of the government whose life 
they sought to destroy. The exact point of 
‘safety to tha governmentis when all men gov- 
ern al! women. But when women ask to be 
recognized danger begins. 

If any standard of intelligence, of knowl- 
edge, of virtue, or of morality weré fixed, by 
which to judge of the fitness of men, then we 
should be willing to submit to the same test, 
but if you gentlemen claim your right to rep- 
resent yourselves by virtue of your manhood, 
then we have a right to represent ourselves 
by virtue of our womanhood, and I stand here 
to-night*in the name of my womanhood, in- 
the name of my motherhood,in the name of 
huwanity, and in the name of God by whom 
you expect to be judged, to protest against 
the longer continuance cf the subjection of 
women. Oh men of New England, if you, in 
applying the principles your fathers sought to 
establish, prove yourselves unworthy sons of 
the immortal sires who dared to strike a blow 
for freedom, on this spot, a hundred years ago, 
believe me your children will never meet, as 
we do now, to celebrate your deeds of honor. 

Mrs. Anna Granger Dow then sang Tenny- 
son’s beautiful poem, “Break, break, break !" 
After which, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell read a 
letter from the Hon. George B. Loring of 
Salem, as follows :— 

LETTER FROM HON. GEO, B. LORING. 

My Dear Mrs. Sront :—I have just re- 
ceived your invitation to the New England 
Woman's Tea Party at Fanueil Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 15, and also your request to 
make a brief address on the occasion. If it is 
possible for me to leave my room, where I 
have been confined for more than a week with 
severe indisposit.on, I shall certainly be pres- 
ent with you, and will contribute my mite to 
the entertainment and instruction of the even- 
ing, for which I see you have made most liber- 
al provision. I fear, however, I may be de- 
prived of this pleasure, as well as that of at- 
tending other similar celebrations of the **Bos- 
ton Tea Party” to which I have been invited 
during the week, in Boston and Philadelphia ; | 
for I find I am recovering very slowly. 

I shall be deeply disappointed if I am oblig- 


the chief tepic of discussion | 


were first to be considered, and, (I | Jess dependent in the house of her husband? 


| Senate last year, and woul 


1 citizens of Laramie Co. have just signalized 
their approval by electing two women as mem- 
bers ot the Legislature, being one-third of the 
six representatives to which that County is en- 

| titled. That is equitable because women form 
one-third of the population there. Ina mes- 

| sage witich Gov. bampbell has just submitted 

'to the Legislature of Wyoming, he pronoun- 

ces Woman Suffrage, after four years trial, 

“an unqualified success.” In Utah, no evil 

results have followed the voting of women, 

nor would it be repealed by the vote of the peo- 
ple of that territory. 
A year ago the National Republican Plat 
| form declared that “the Republican party is 
mindful of its obligations to the loyal women 
of America for their noble devotion to the 
cause of freedom, their admission to wider 
spheres of usefulness is viewed with satisfac- 
| tion, and the honest demands of any class of 
| citizens for additional rights should receive re- 
| spectful consideration.” Yet, will it be believed 
that Senator Frelinghuysen, a Republican Sen- 
ator, has actuallyintroduced a bill which makes 

i punishable by fine and imprisonment for a 

woman to vote, forbids her to serve on a jury, 

and even goes back to the semi- barbarous ages 
and deprives every married woman in all the 

Territories of her rights of person, property, 

children and earnings, and makes her a help- 


In express terms it subjects the women of the 
Territories to the provisions of the “English 
Common Law as it existed at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence.” But this is not 
all. This same bill actually passed the U. S. 
be a law, to-day, 


non-taxable liquors, and so saved both their 

principles and their beverage. But they felt 

no especial loss in tossing overboard t 

wife’s and mother’s favorite drink stuff. 
| Their sons have been too willing to copy their 
| example, and have paid less regard to the 
| rights of their sisters than to their own. 

This Century sees the begitmiag of another 
revolution. The Tea Party made the Wo- 
man’s Party possible and necessary. A hun- 
dred years of national progress is due to their 
courage. It will take far less time to consum 
mate and complete their idea. Ten years saw 
ittriumphant in form. May less than ten see 
it perfected in fact. 

You ask me to speak of the status of Wo- 
man in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
That status involves perfect equality in every 
department of church life. Tat equality is 
already attained in all departments save two,— 
ordination and admission to the traveling 
ministry. 

Wesley made woman his “‘true yoke fellow,”’ 
as Paul called women his. He required them 
to speak and prayin public. He recognized 
them as preachers, naively advising one of 
them not to preach at the same time as a 
brother did who was objecting to her minis- 
tration, lest she should draw away his congre- 
gations. The Church in America has ever 
been faithful to this central idea. Women 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. Woman's Club. 

| Dee, 22,3.30 P. m., Bret Harte will read a poem or 
| a story. Club tea unavoldably postponed. 


| DR. MARY J.SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl:ton Place. Office hours 
lito2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 








AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 

-_ > VANS 


Cc . D>) v . 
34—tf 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





A Paper For Youne Peorite.—The Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, is one of the most judi- 
cious and enterprising sheets in the country, 
and in breadth of miscellaneous reading, has 
no superior. 


“BUSINESS NOTICES, 


“Te Seill Waves,.’’—The old original and popu- 
lar “STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” 12th Vol. begins 
January, 1874. Better thanever. A splendid illus- 
trated Ledger-size paper. Charming Tales, Stories, 











have been appointed leaders of classes, that is, 
sub-pastors over sections of members. They 
have been elected stewards, those who have 
charge of all financial matters; and trustees, 
or holders of church property. They have re- 
ceived license to preach, and exercise their 








if it had not been for the Suffrage ladies of 
Massachusetts.” They learned the astounding 
fact, and wrote and telegraphed to reliable 
Woman Suffrage Representatives, to George F. 
Hoar and Benjamin F. Butler, to A. A. Sar- 
geant of California, to C. W. Willard of Ver- 
mont, and half a dozen others, and these gen- 
tlemen defeated the bill Now, at the very 
commencement of this session, Senator Fre- | 
linghuysen again brings forward this infamous | 
bill, and in the name of the Administration 
urges that it may be put upon its speedy pas- 
sage. 

Is this the reward that Republican Senators 
propose to confer on the women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom ? 
I can have some charity for men who hesitate 
about conferring Suffrage upon women. But I 
can have none for those who seek to take it 
away where it is in the full tide of successful 
experiment, by arbitrary Congressional inter- 


gifts freely in all her pulpits. They were per- 
mitted to vote on the chiefest question of 


Poems, Wit, Humor, and astounding exposures of 
the Tricks and Traps of Swindlers. TWO elegant 
Prang Chromos (worth $3.00) and BANNER till 1875, 
all for only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. Outfits furnished. Specimens 6cents. Sub- 
scribe NOW, and securethe Chromos, Address BAN- 
NER, Hinsdale N. H. bl 





polity ever submitted to the popular vote, 
that of lay representation. They were elected | 
delegates to the Conventions that selected the | 
representatives to the General Conference, | 
and were declared, by the last session of that | 
body eligible to seats in its future sessions. | 
In fine, they have accomplished every end but | 
ordination and membership in the conference. 
These must follow. They are the inevitable | 
sequence of every avowed principle, and all | 
her past practice. The local preacher has a | 
fair claim for ordination after four years in | 
that order. Woman, as a local preacher can | 
make this claim, and it will be granted. 

The church has keptin advance of the State 
in this reform, and it is not improbable that 
woman will become an ordained elder aud a | 
pastor before she is elected Governor. May | 
this Tea Party soon result in bringing women 





ference with local self-government. I call upon 
you therefore to unite with me in the unani- 
mous passage of the following resolution : 

A verbal amendment was suggested by a 
gentleman on the floor of the house and one by | 
another in the gallery, both of which were ac- | 
cepted by Mr. Blackwell. 

Lucy Stone reminded the women of New 
England that here at least they had the power 
to vote upon a question where the honor and 
interests of Woman were involved. 

The resolution was then adopted by a ring- 
ing vote—only two voices being given against 
it. 


RESOLUTION. 
Whereas, A bill has just been introduced into 
the Senate of the United States, by Senator 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, which proposes 
to disfranchise the women of Utah and to sub- 
ject the women of all the Territories to the 
rovisions of the English Common Law, as 
it existed before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, therefore 
Resolved, That this assembly of men and wo- 
men of New England, convened in Faneuil 
Hall to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
Boston lea Party, hereby call upon our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to secure | 
the defeat of the bill. 
Col. Higginson congratulated the audience 
that the vote was practically an unanimous 
one. The two who voted against it were very | 
young men. Although the hour of adjourn- | 
ment had arrived, the audience would not wil- 
lingly disperse without hearing from that brave 
and steadfast reformer, Stephen S. Foster. 
Stephen 5S. Foster, said that the resistance 








ed to pass the Anniversary week in seclusion. 
It will be a great week. Whatever may have | 
been the hopes and anticipations of those who 
made all the simple events of our early Revo. 
lutionary period immortal, their faith and their | 
declarations were sublime. Perhaps had they 
failed, their words and their deeds would long 
since have been forgotten. But their glory is 
thatwhen they did succeed, they could turn 
with pride to their own great declarations, and 
they had carried into practical operation those 
doctrines of state and society which mankind 
had waited for in vain, for centuries. Thank 


of the colonists in 1773 was a plain violation 
of the law of the land, and urged women 
to resist the tyrannical laws of to-day which 
deprive them of the ballot. He intended 
to resist to the last the oppression resulting 
from taxation without representation. He had 
refused to pay taxes on his own praperty, and 
had said to the officers of the law, “I have 
paid the last cent of taxes voluntarily that I 
shallever pay toa government that puts its 
foot on the necks of my wife and daughter.” 


Mrs. Wallace sang the “Star Spangled Ban- 





God, no word was left by them which can, in 
any way, chill or interfere with the largest hu- 
man progress. Human equality, civil rights, 
the consent of the governed, representation, | 
were their great watchwords, and these were | 
the foundation stones upon which they erected | 
their new, free nationality. Can any man, | 
then, doubt the greatness of the opportunity | 
given us by our fathers? Or can any man | 
doubt that the inheritors of this opportunity, 
so full of inspiratioy, and so full, now, of ac- | 
complishment, will pause until the great work | 
is entirely completed? I, fur one, cannot. | 
And so I believe that the time will soon come 
when, in our land, all arbitrary distinctions of 
race and sex will be swept away before that 
universal enjoyment of civil right and elevated 
humanity, which filled the minds of those who 
gave us a country, and a government based 
on the consent of the governed. 
Truly and respectfully yours, 
Geo, B. Lorine. 
Salem, Dec. 13, 1873. 
SPEECH OF HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 

Having had the pleasure of reading Dr. Lor- 
ing’s letter, I take this opportunity while I am 
on my feet, of inviting this greaf audience to 
unite in a work of practical duty. It is writ 
ten that “Faith without works is dead.” You 
have shown your faith by crowding this hall 
to-night. Iask youto show your works by 
passing a resolution which I hold in my hand. 

You are all aware that Woman Suffrage has 
been for several years an established fact in 
the Territories of Wyoming and Utah. In 
Wyoming, women have voted and served on 
juries for four years. We have had from year 
to year, the repeated testimony of Chief Jus- 
tice Howe, of Judge Kingman, of Gov. John 
A. Campbell and other eminent citizens, that 
the effect of Woman Suffrage there has been 
“only good and that continually.” Indeed the 


ner,” the assembly joining in the chorus, after 
which the audience dispersed, leaving the hall 
amid the inspiring strains of ‘Yankee Doodle,” 
by Mr. Ryder, who had officiated at the piano 
dnring the musical portion of the exercises. 

Thus ended a most inspiring and significant 
meeting. Turee thousand persons were pres- 
ent and hundreds were nuable to obtain ad- 
mittance. Many ladies announce their inten- 
tion to celebrate the Anniversary of the Boston 
Tea Party every year until Woman is enfran- 
chised. The receipts were more than $700, 
and will be paid into the Treasury of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association. The 
following letter from Rev. Bishop Gilbert Ha- 
ven was received too late to be read at the 
Tea Party, but it is too good to be lost. 

, LETTER FROM BISHOP HAVEN. 

My Deak Mars. Ropinson:—I deeply re- 
gret my inability to accept the invitation of 
your Committee tu attend the celebration next 
Monday night. It is very proper that the 
Centennial Auniversary of the Boston Tea 
Party should be honored by a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall in behalf of Woman Suffrage; 





both because of the exact identity of the prin- 
ciples on which each acted and act, viz: 
equality of obligation and opportunity, and 
also because a Tea Party is essentially a wo- 
man's party.. Those elder brothers of our’s 
knew they were casting overboard Woman’s 
beverage. Had the British Government sent 
over Jamaicarum, or London porter or Scotch 
whiskey, 1 fear the self denial of these heroes 
would not have been equal to the needs of the 
hour. They would have hardly emptied those 
savory liquids iuto the sea. They might have 
conquered the foe by driuking up all these 


around the National tea table. The feast po- | 
litical will be none the worse for that addition 
to the guests, but by much the better. May 
your festival hasten that consummation. 
Truly yours, GILBERT HAVEN. | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1873. | 











NEW YORK STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


This Association, which was organized last 
October, in Brooklyn, and made auxiliary to 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
we are glad to see is an active working body. 

They hold regular stated meetings, distrib- 
ute tracts, and are circulating a petition to 
the Legislature of that State. 

The following is the list of officers of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 

President, Mrs. M. L. CATLIN; Vice-Presi- 
dent Mrs. ANNAC. FreLp; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss MARY GoopiING; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss CaritsTINA Rounps; Treas- 
urer, Miss LAURA F. BEECHER. 

The Association should now add to their 
other good work that of organizing local so- 
cieties, auxiliary to their own, allover the 
State. These should form Woman Suffrage 
Political Clubs according to the pledge which 
is kept standing in our JouRNAL. In this 
way they will gain a combined power, which 
law makers willl be sure to heed. L. 8. 


‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
ANDOVER. | 
| 


Epitors Woman’s Journat:—The “Wo- | 
man’s Suffrage Club,’’ of Andover, Mass., held | 
its second meeting last Tuesday evening, Dec. | 
9. They adopted a constitution and elected | 
the following officers : 

. President, William Chickering. 

Vice President, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. P. Ware. 

Recording Secretary. Mr. C. L. Hall. 

Corresponding Secretary, Agnes Park. 

An Executive Committee was also appointed. | 
A gentleman was invited to address the Club | 
on the state of Woman’s Rights in England. 
Another meeting is to be held during the pres- 
ent week. Acners Park, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
Andover, Dec. 15, 1873. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. John Stone, a prominent citizen and 
highly respected farmer of Marblehead, Mass., | 
| 








died at his residence Thursday, Dec.11. The! 
readers of our paper will remember him as 
one who loving Universalism much, loved | 
Woman Suffrage more. It was his letter that | 
we recently published ordering the Universa- 
list stopped, because of its attitude on the 
Woman question, although he had taken it for 

forty twoyears. May we have more consis- 
tent workers like Mr, Stone. It seems only | 
yesterday since we met this brave, true-heart- | 


ed man at our Convention in Salem, where in | 
spite of the storm, he was a constant attendant | 
at every session, and took a lively interest in 
the formation of the Suffrage Club in that 
city. When we parted, it was with the under- | 


standing that he would soon make arrange- | 
ments to hold a similar meeting in Marble- | 


But Providence has willed it other- 
F. 


head. 
wise. 
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"NOTICE. 


Auy subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
who do not keep files, will confer a favor if 
they will send to this office the numbers of 
Oct 25, Nov. 1 and 8. 


| ner Sets, $30.00. 
| Breakfast Sets, $16, 
| (largest size), $5.00. 


Symptoms of Liver Complaint and of 
some of the diseases produced by it.—A 
sallow or yellow color of skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on face and other parts of body; dullness and 
drowsiness with frequent headache; dizziness, bitter 
or bad taste in the mouth, dryness of throat, and in- 


| ternal heat; palpitation; in many cases a dry, teasing 


cough, with sore throat; unsteady appetite, raising of 
food, and a choking sensation in throat; distress, 
heaviness, bloated or full feeling about stomach or 
sides, pain in sides, back or breast, and aovut shoul- 
ders; colic, pain or sorenes3 through bowels, with 
heat, constipation, alternating with frequent attacks 
of diarrhwa; piles, flatulence, nervousness, coldness 
of extremities, rush of blood to head, with symptoms 
of apoplexy, numbness of limbs, especially at night; 
cold chills, alternating with hot flashes; kidney aud 
urinary difficulties; female weakness and irregulari- 
ties, with dullness, low spirits, unsociability and 
gloomy forebodings. Only a few of the above symp- 
toms are likely to be present in any case at one time, 
All who use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
for Liver Complaint and its complications, are loud 
in its praise. Sold by all Druggistseverywhere 51 





Does the storm keep you from the lecture? Dothe 
winter evenings seem long? Have the oid games 
become worn and lost their freshness? Get now 
Avilude, or Game of Birds. No game has so happy a 
combination of keen enjoyment in its play, with so 
much useful information conveyed by the beautiful 
pictures of Birds, and their fine and correct descrip- 
tions, Sent, post-paid, for seventy-live cents, by 
West & Lee, Worcestir, Mass. 51—2t 





Pain-Killer.—There can be no necessity, at 
this late day, for the press to speak in commendatory 
terms of this remarkabie medicine, in order to pro- 
mote its sale; for it is a medicine that is known and 
appreciated the wide world through. Whenever we 
speak of the Pain-Killer, as in the present instance, 
we do so in behalf of the afflicted, rather than with 
the view of advancing the interests of the proprietors, 
For various diseases, such as rheumatism, cholera, 
cholera-morbus, burns, sprains, bruises, and so on to 
the end of the catalogue, we are convinced that there 
is no remédy before the people equal to Davis’ Vege- 
table Pain Killer, and we know that thousands upon 
housands entertain the same belief, Certainly, we 
cannot refer to the history of any medicine which 
equals that of the Pain-Killer. It was introduced in 
1840, and from that time to this its sale, both at home 
and abroad, has constantly and rapidly increased, 
and we rejoice at the high reputation it has achieved, 
because this reputation shows that it has been the 
means of relieving a vast amount of human suffering, 
We hope the present proprietors of Davis’ Vegetable 
Pain-Killer will long live to enjoy the prosperity 
which they have so fairly won. 51—1t 


A Good Medicine.—Davis’ Pain Killer has 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history 
of medical preparations. Its instantaneous effect in 
the eradication of pain, and the verbal testiinony of 
the masses in its favor, have been, and are its own 
best advertisement. Every family should keep it in 
their homes, in case of sudden attacks of many dis- 
eases, in which itis an antidote. 49—4t 


Thousands suffer Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Piles, Headache, and don’t know how much they lose 


| by passing by Dr. Harrison's Peristaltic Lozenges. 


Finding the papers full of remedies, they take no no- 
tice of any, and thus lose the benefit of a good thing. 
Weare selling them immensely, for they are what 
everybody needs, and they will do what we promise, 
The most perfect, agreeable and effective cure for 
every form of Indigestion, and the only cure for the 
Piles, either bleeding or otherwise. Trial box 30 cts. 
Large box 60 cts., mailed postpaid for this last price. 
DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
throat and lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. HAR- 


| RISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 


Boston, and by all druggists. 49—5t 
After this date, during the short winter's days, this 
office will be open from 9 a. M. to 4 P. M. only. 


Creckery and Holiday Goods.—We offer 
One Hundred Thousand Di liars Worth at very low 
prices. Gold-lined China Tea Sets, $9.00; Gold band 
China Tea Sets, $10.00. Decorated Chamber Sets in 
great variety, $6.00 and upwards. French China Din- 
Iron Stone China Tea, Dinner and 
Genuine German Student Lamp, 

Fine Parian aud Bohemian 
| Goods, Silver-plated goods a specialty. Guy & 
Broruers, importers, 33 and 35 Bedford St., Boston, 

5l. 





THE YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By Mas. Connesius. Price $1.00, luterleaved $2.25. 
be most popular and reliable Cook Book and 
guide for the duties of the household published. 
It will be found of great value to every housekeeper, 
and is the standard work on these subjects. 50th 
| theusand vow ready. For sale by all bouksellers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. * 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
| PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


61—4t 
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The Most Popular Medicine 


Extant. 


OVER 


1840.} Thirty Years {1873. 


Since the introduction of 


Perry Davis’ 
PAIN-KILLER. 


And after thirty years’ trial, the ‘‘Pain Killer” may 
justly be styled the great medicine of the world, for 
there is no region of the globe into which. it har not 
found its way, and none where it has not been largely 
used and highly prized. Mqeover, there is no cli 
mate to which it has not proved itself to be weil 
adapted for the cure of considerable variety of dis- 
eases; it is admirably suited for every race. It has 
lost none of its good names by repeated trials, but 
continues to occupy a prominent position in every 
medicine-chest; and is still receiving the most un- 
qualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation fér the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dyspepsia or Cholera, or any 
sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed 
for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the great 
cities of India and other hot climates, it has become 
the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as well 
as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints ard other kin- 
dred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma, and Rheumatic diff.culties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony 
to be an invaluable medicine, No article ever attain 
ed such unbounded popularity, The various ilis for 
which the Pain Killer is an unfailing cure, are too 
well known to require recapitulation in this advertise- 
ment, As an external and intepnal medicine, the 


Pain Killer stands unrivaled. 


Thirty years is certainly a long enough time to 
prove the efficiency of any medicine, and that the 
Pain Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for 
it, iiamply proved by the uuparalleled popularity it 
has attained. Itis asuRre and EFFECTIVE remedy. 
It is sold in almost every country in the worlk, and is 
becoming more and more popular every year, Ite 
healing properties have been fully tested all over the 
world, and it needs only to be known to be prized. 
Be sure you buy none but the genuine, manufactured 


by Perry Davis & Son, Providence, RB. 1. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggists and 
Dealers in Family Medicines. 


(a Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1. 
Perry Davis & Co, 


. 
Manufacturers & Proprietors. 
136 Hicu Srrext, Provivence, RK. I. 
377 St. PAUL STREET, MONTREAL. 


17 Sournamrron Row, Lonpon, Ena. 
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